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by Lydia Gans 


housands of people currently 

receiving General Assistance 

(GA) in Alameda County can 

breathe a sigh of relief — tem- 
porarily, at least. After protests. were held, 
and a lawsuit was filed to challenge the 
wholesale cutbacks proposed for GA 
recipients, the Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors voted 4 to 1 in mid-June to 
suspend their proposal to impose time 
limits on GA benefits. 

The supervisors suspended for the next 
four months their plan to “redesign” 
General Assistance by imposing time lim- 
its that would entirely eliminate benefits 


for six months of the year for all GA 
recipients deemed to be employable. 


Under this plan, 3,000 recipients would 
have lost all GA benefits beginning on 
July 1. Now, recipients will continue to 
receive their usual benefits, at least during 
the next four-month period in which the 


redesign has been suspended. Currently, 


low-income Alameda County residents 
receive GA benefits of $336 a month. 


The supervisors also approved a plan by 


Supervisor Keith Carson to form a General 
Assistance working group that will review 
the time limits proposal and report back to 
the board in four months. Carson said the 
group will “sit down to figure out over the 
next four months what we can do to put a 
handle around the issue.” 

Yolanda Baldovinos, interim director 
of the Alameda County Social Services 
Agency, had stated publicly that the sole 
reason for the GA time limits was finan- 
cial — or, as advocates charged, an 
attempt to balance the budget on the backs 
of the poorest county residents. 

After facing protests, a lawsuit, and 
pressure from activists, attorneys and GA 
recipients who denounced the plan as a pre- 
scription for hunger, disease and premature 
death, four of the five supervisors voted to 
suspend the plan for four months. 
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A protester challenges the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 


The supervisors’ proposal to impose 
time limits on GA bénéfits had already 
suffered a setback from an effective legal 
challenge, as well. On June 11, one week 
before the supervisors voted to back away 
from ‘their own plan, Alameda County 
Superior Court Judge David Hunter 


Tom Lowe photo 


issued-a temporary restraining order that 


_ put a halt to’ the supervisors*-attempt to-=. = 


slash General Assistance. Judge Hunter 
said that eliminating GA benefits could 
have “potentially life-threatening effects 


on recipients.” 


See Reprieve for GA Recipients page 8 


Without Housing — and. Without Civil Rights 


Cities violate human rights to hide the homelessness created by federal housing policies 


by Paul Boden, Western Regional 
Advocacy Project 


n 1933, when over a million 

Americans were homeless during the 

Great Depression, President Franklin 

D. Roosevelt's New Deal made the 
economic and social well-being of poor 
people a federal responsibility. 

In 2008, an estimated 3.5 million 
Americans will live without housing; and 
homeless children in school number more 
than. 900,000, according to. the 
Department of Education. 

Ironically, in this election year — 
which marks the 75th anniversary of the 
New Deal — neither major party nor pres- 
idential candidate has acknowledged a 
federal responsibility to homeless people. 
It is time that they do so. 

The federal government created the con- 
temporary crisis of mass homelessness by 
cutting and refusing to restore billions and 
billions of dollars in funding for affordable 
housing programs, beginning in the ear'y 
1980s and continuing to the present. 

Since the emergence of mass home- 
lessness in 1982, every federal plan to 
address homelessness has failed because 
every plan has been based on the assump- 
tion that something was wrong with the 
people who were finding themselves with- 
out housing. 


See Without Housing page 9 


“The Beast” 


There are those whose teeth are 
Swords, whose teeth are knives, to 
devour the poor from off the earth 


~ Proverie Je:1a-ta 


Screenprint by Art Hazelwood 
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Homeless Victims of Police Raids Win Huge Settlement 


‘It should send a strong mes- 
sage to other cities throughout 
our country that if they violate 
the rights of their most vul- 
nerable residents, they will be 
held accountable.” 

— Michael! Risher, ACLU 


by Mike Rhodes 


omeless people and their allies 

won a legal victory in Fresno 

that may have nationwide 

implications. Their class- 
action lawsuit against the City of Fresno 
resulted in a $2.3 million settlement and 
has stopped city officials from seizing and 
immediately destroying the property of 
homeless people. 

City officials, including Fresno Mayor 
Alan Autry, argued that they had a right to 
keep city streets clean and that city sanita- 
tion workers were just doing their job. 
Government agencies in communities 
throughout the country make the same 
argument as they conduct sweeps of 
homeless encampments. 

U.S. District Judge Oliver W. Wanger 
in Fresno found that these sweeps are ille- 
gal and violate the 4th and 5th amend- 
ments of the U.S. Constitution. 

“The court’s ruling in this class-action 
lawsuit makes it clear that our Constitution 
protects the rights of everybody, rich or 
poor,” said attorney Michael Risher of the 
ACLU of Northern California. “It should 
send a strong message to other cities 
throughout our country that if they violate 
the rights of their most vulnerable residents, 
they will be held accountable.” 

The homeless plaintiffs in the lawsuit, 


Kincaid v. Fresno, were represented by a 
team of attorneys from the American 


Civil Liberties Union of Northern 
California, Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights, and Heller Ehrman LLP. 

The lawsuit began two years ago, after 
the City of Fresno repeatedly used bull- 
dozers to plow through homeless encamp- 
ments in the downtown area. The city’s 
policy, designed by a low-ranking police 
officer in the code enforcement division, 
was to provide residents of the encamp- 
ments with written notice that a “clean- 
up” was about to take place. ° 

Many homeless people say they never 
received a copy of the notice. According 
to the city’s policy and testimony in court, 
Fresno officials would deploy the sanita- 
tion department, backed up by police offi- 
cers, who would then clear the area of 
anything that the homeless did not 
remove. The city claimed that everything 
left was rubbish. 

The problem with the policy, according 
to the court, was that it treated homeless 
people’s property differently than the 
property of anyone else in the community. 
For example, if you lose your bike and the 
police find it, they do not call in a bull- 
dozer, crush the bike, and put it in a 
garbage truck. The likely policy would be 
to take the bike into possession and try to 
find the owner. 

Homeless people in Fresno, during the 
sweeps conducted between 2004 to 2006, 
lost bicycles, tents, clothing, their ID, and 
everything of value they had in the world. 
One person lost an urn that contained her 
granddaughter’s ashes. 

Al Williams, who is homeless, suffered 
the effects of the raids on three occasions. 
In addition to losing clothes and food, his 
wife’s wheelchair was destroyed and her 
medicines confiscated by Fresno police 
officers. “I felt like everything was taken 
away from me, but this settlement gives me 
hope for the future for myself and all the 
other people who suffered,” said Williams. 


Fresno Police Officer Rey Wallace is in a tug of war with homeless advocate Liza Apper. He is seizing the cart to have it crushed 
in a garbage truck. The property in the cart belonged to Sandra Thomas, a homeless woman who asked Apper to watch over it. 


DESTROYING PROPERTY—AND LIVES 


Lead plaintiff Pamela Kincaid died in 
August of 2007. Kincaid occasionally 
stayed at the only women’s shelter in 
Fresno, but she suffered from claustropho- 
bia, which made it difficult for her to 
remain there. 

When sanitation workers and police 
officers seized her belongings, Kincaid 
lost her birth certificate, her address book, 
photos of her sister, daughter and mother, 
and a toolbox with tools she used for the 
recycling and crafts work she does to earn 
money, among other items. 

In a declaration before the court in 
October 2006, Kincaid said, “Before I 
became homeless, I used to have a house 
and a job. I lost both when I developed 
injuries at work... | hope that someday I 
will be able to get off the streets and into 
permanent housing. But the fact that the 
city keeps taking and destroying my prop- 
erty makes that goal seem that much hard- 
er to achieve. I always live with the fear 
that the city will come and take what few 
possessions I have left.” 

Charlene Clay and her husband left 
their apartment in 2006 because they 
could not afford the $850 in rent. They 
were camped on a hill off G Street when 
City of Fresno workers destroyed their 
belongings without warning — including 
Clay’s teeth, medications, sleeping bags, 
and personal papers. A second time, Clay 
was staying near San Benito and H Streets 
when police tipped her shopping cart, 
threw her possessions on the ground, and 
hauled her cart away. 

Clay said, “The City of Fresno has 
made it clear to me by destroying my 
property twice and by the way in which 
they did that, that because I am a home- 
less person, I will always be vulnerable to 
having my property taken and destroyed 
by City of Fresno workers and police.” 

Joanna Garcia was born and raised in 
Fresno. She lost her job after she was mis- 
takenly implicated in a robbery committed 
by her husband. She has worked at Holy 
Cross Women’s Shelter, earning food 
vouchers. City workers have seized and 
destroyed her property five times. 

Garcia testified, “My belongings and my 
boyfriend’s belongings were on the grassy 
strip across the highway from E Street. 
They were neatly kept. My boyfriend and I 
had left for the day; I was working at Holy 
Cross. When we came back that evening, I 
said to my boyfriend, ‘I can’t see our 
home.’ All of our belongings were gone, 


Activists committed civil disobedience to stop a bulldozer raid on a homeless camp. 


including tents, blankets, personal papers, 
clothes, my pink bicycle, and irreplaceable 
pictures of my grandmother and my son.” 

Douglas Deatherage, 43, worked part 
time at a trucking company. He watched 
as City of Fresno workers threw his 
belongings into a garbage truck. 

“My relatively small amount of personal 
possessions were not bothering anyone, and 
I was ready and willing to move if the City 
of Fresno workers wanted to clean the area 
where they were,” Deatherage said. “It was 
obvious that my property was not aban- 
doned since I was there with it. I was given 
no opportunity to move my personal prop- 
erty in order to save it from this destruction 
that morning.” 


MaAyor AUTRY INSULTS THE COURT 


On the day that the historic settlement 
between the City of Fresno and the home- 
less plaintiffs was announced, Mayor 
Autry issued a statement calling the settle- 
ment into question and insulting the judge 
and the ACLU attorneys involved. 

Autry wrote that the “white collar 
exploitation of the homeless by the Court 
and the lawyers is unconscionable. I am 
calling upon the ACLU and Judge 
Wanger to require half of the exorbitant 
lawyer fees of $750,000 to be donated to 
homeless programs.” 

Judge Oliver Wanger immediately 
issued an order, delivered to City Hall by 
a federal marshal, for Autry to appear 
before the court and explain why he was 
attacking an agreement voluntarily 
entered into by the City of Fresno and the 


homeless plaintiffs. 

Speaking before Judge Wanger, Autry 
said his problem with the settlement was 
that he “felt as if the homeless and all the 
people of Fresno had a gun to their head.” 
Looking at the plaintiffs’ legal counsel, 
Autry said he felt the city was up against 
overwhelming power. “We are up against a 
group that will stop at nothing to win,” he 
said. “These lawyer fees are outrageous.” 

Autry added, “I believe the homeless 
were being taken advantage of here.” 
Autry’s portrayal of big-city lawyers, com- 
ing to Fresno and taking advantage of the 
homeless, played for days in the local 
media. The mayor’s ability to shift the 
news away from the City of Fresno’s 
criminal attack on the homeless communi- 
ty, and gain traction with his attack on the 
ACLU and how out-of-town lawyers were 
supposedly exploiting the homeless, was a 
tribute to his ability to manipulate corpo- 
rate media and to reframe the debate. 

Attorneys for the homeless plaintiffs 
pointed out that there would not have 
been any legal fees if the City of Fresno 
had not violated the rights of homeless 
people by destroying their property. 

In a response to the situation published 
in The Fresno Bee, Alan Schlosser, an 
ACLU attorney, and Elisa Della-Pena, an 
attorney for the Lawyers’ Committee for 
Civil Rights (LCCR), wrote: “The city 
had an opportunity to avoid a lawsuit by 
respecting the constitutional rights of its 
residents. We wrote to the city attorney 


See Homeless Win Legal Victory page 15 
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Wealthy Landlords and Realtors Suffer Resounding 
Defeat of Their Stealth Measure to End Rent Control 


“Landlords have taken 
every opportunity possible 
to erode tenant protections 
in California, which has 
created a huge housing 
crisis of epic proportions.”’ 


— Eleanor Walden, Berkeley Rent 
Stabilization Board 


by Lynda Carson 


n June 3, extremely wealthy 

landlords and realtors were 

handed a decisive defeat by the 

tenant’s movement and 
California voters, who overwhelmingly 
rejected Proposition 98, a state ballot 
measure that would have eliminated rent 
control and tenant protections throughout 
the state of California, if passed. 

Proponents of the measure failed to con- 

- vince the public that Prop 98 was all about 
eminent domain reform. Public records 
revealed that the majority of campaign con- 
tributions in support of the measure came 
from wealthy landlords, realtors and specu- 
lators who have a vested interest in strip- 
ping renters of their protections from unfair 
evictions, and eliminating rent control laws 

that protect the elderly and disabled from 
being gouged by unscrupulous profiteers in 
the housing market. 

Towering celebrations of the victorious 
defense of tenant’s rights and the defeat of 
Prop 98 have occurred up and down the 
state. Local celebrations took place at Just 
Cause Oakland headquarters and at the San 
Francisco-based Tenants Together, a 
statewide tenant’s rights organization 
founded by local attorney Dean Preston. 

Proposition 98 was a dangerous measure 
on the June 3 ballot known as California 
Property Owners and Farmland Protection 
Act (CPOFPA). If passed by the voters, 
Prop 98 would have eliminated rent con- 
trol, tenant protections, and would have 
placed homeowners at risk by allowing 
unscrupulous property owners to challenge 
existing building codes and zoning laws 
that would have prohibited the placing of a 
“pig sty” next to someone’s home, or a 
porn shop next to a church or school. 

There were only two state measures on 
the June ballot: Proposition 98 and 
Proposition 99. Both competing measures 
were meant to prevent government from 
taking private property for other private 
use, and both proposals were in response 
to a 2005 U.S. Supreme Court decision 
that allows the government to take private 
property and turn it over to another pri- 
vate interest for economic development. 

Housing activists across the state 
claimed that Prop 98 was a stealth mea- 
sure to end rent control, and that Prop 99, 
as a countermeasure, would save rent con- 
trol, while curbing unjust government tak- 
ings of land through existing eminent 
domain laws. 

Prop 98 was also a deceptive measure 
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“Housing Is A Human Right 
“La Tierra Es Para Quien La Trabaja” 


See her website: http://www.favianna.com/ 


This artwork by Favianna Rodriguez shows images of gentrification 
and resistance. The poster was created for Just Cause Oakland and St. 
Peter's Housing Committee in San Francisco. They organize tenants to 
fight for their rights and the rights of all people in need of housing. 


that would have gutted protections for 
land, air, water, species and natural 
resources, according to a legal analysis by 
the environmental law firm of Shute, 
Mihaly and Weinberger. 

A low voter turnout was expected to 
favor the proponents of Prop 98. 
However, despite this expectation, several 
polls consistently showed that 
Californians favored rent control and ten- 
ant protections. According to the head of 
the statewide association of elections offi- 
cials, fewer than one-third of voters were 
expected to vote in person or by mail dur- 
ing the June 3 election period. ; 

“We're elated that Prop 98 failed and 
are very pleased that tenants still have the 
right to defend themselves from unfair 
evictions and rent increases,” said Anne 
Omura, executive director of the Eviction 
Defense Center in Oakland. “We have 
been busy as usual defending tenants in 
the courts, and find that home foreclo- 


i Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


sures have added much to our casework.” 

If it had passed, Prop 98 would have 
eliminated not only rent control, but also 
laws against unfair evictions, and laws 
that require landlords to give 60-day 
notices before evicting renters. It would 
have terminated laws that prohibit renters 
from being evicted from home foreclo- 
sures, and laws that require the timely 
return of security deposits. 

Prop 98 also would have outlawed 
local affordable housing and inclusionary 
zoning requirements, and would certainly 
have jeopardized laws protecting the dis- 
abled and seniors from drastic rent 
increases or unfair evictions. 

Prop 98 was defeated by a wide mar- 
gin across the state. It even went down to 
defeat in its sponsors’ right-wing back- 
yard — Orange County. And it was 
defeated in other ultraconservative areas 
of California, such as Kern, Butte and 
Calaveras counties. 
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Multimillionaire Dan Faller, president 
and founder of the Apartment Owners 
Association of California (AOA), 
summed up Prop 98 from the landlords’ 
perspective in his two-page statement 
entitled, “How to end rent control now.” 

“Won’t you join AOA in this major 
battle, no I mean WAR, to win back our 
economic freedom?” wrote Faller. “You 
are either for us or against us in this war 
for your freedom. Please choose now and 
start taking action. The CPOFPA (Prop 
98) is our best chance to get rent control 
on the path to elimination. Please join 
AOA today in this major War for your 
economic freedom by contributing at least 
$50 per unit.” o 

Faller called upon all property owners 
to join him in the WAR he is promoting 
and wrote: “We must all be united to win 
this one.” Faller even declared that politi- 
cians are terrorists, and said, “We can 
wipe out these terrorists and not one drop 
of blood need be shed!” 

The AOA went on to contribute around 
one million dollars in total to the Prop 98 
campaign — before it was trounced by the 
voters. And the realtors and other wealthy 
landlords and speculators who saw gold in 
Prop 98 united to spend millions more on 
their campaign to end tenant protections 
and eliminate rent control in California. 

In May 2008, Thomas Coates and the 
San Francisco real estate investment firm, 
Arroyo and Coates, contributed around 
$950,000 to the Prop 98 campaign. And — 
since early April, the California Association 
of Realtors (CAR) contributed around 
$675,000 to fund the Prop 98 campaign. 
Wealthy mobile-home park owner Sam 
Zell contributed about $1 million during the 


past year in support of Prop 98. 
The AOA, CAR and others mentioned 


above also spearheaded efforts to convince 
many wealthy individuals and corporations 
around the nation to contribute about $7 
million in support of Prop 98. Jon Coupal, 
the president of the Howard Jarvis 
Taxpayers Association, was a major propo- 
nent of Prop 98, and his group of associates 


See Landlords Suffer Defeat page 7 
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In Defense of California’s Exploited Farm Workers 


How do-you say justice in 
Mixteco? CRLA finds new 
ways to protect the rights of 
indigenous farm workers. 


by David Bacon 


FRESNO, CA (6/15/08) — Erasto 
Vasquez was surprised to see a forklift 
appear one morning outside his trailer 
near the corner of East and Springfield, 
two small rural roads deep in the 
grapevines ten miles southwest of Fresno. 
He and his neighbors pleaded with the 
driver, but to no avail. 

The machine uprooted the fence 
Vasquez had built around his home, and 
left it smashed in the dirt. Then the fork- 
lift’s metal tines lifted the side of one trailer 
high into the air. It groaned and tipped over, 
with a family’s possessions still inside. 

“We were scared,” Vasquez recalled. 
“I felt it shouldn’t be happening, that it 
showed a complete lack of respect. But 
who was there to speak for us?” 

Eight farm worker families lived in this 
tiny “colonia,” or settlement, on the ranch 
of Marjorie Bowen. Their rented trailers 
weren’t in great shape. Cracks around the 
windows let in rain and constant dust, 
which carried with it all the fertilizer and 
chemicals used to kill insects on the nearby 
vines. Some trailers had holes in the floors. 
None had heat in the winter or air condi- 
tioning in the summer. is ie 

~ Still, they were home. Vasquez had 
lived in his trailer for 17 years. His 
youngest daughter, Edith, was born while 
the family lived there. By the time the fork- 
lift appeared, she had started middle school, 
while her brother Jaime was in high school 
and her sister Soila had graduated. - 

“Senora Bowen was.a:nice lady, and 
even though we had to make - whatever 
repairs the trailers needed. ourselves, 
sometimes she’d wait three or four 
months for the rent, if we hadn’t been 
working,” Vasquez said. The families had 
labored in her vines for years. 9 
But Marjorie Bowen died in 2005. Her 
daughter, Patricia Mechling, inherited the 
ranch and wanted the trailers removed 
before selling it. That September, she sent 
the families letters, giving them 60 days 
to clear out. It was the picking season, 
however, when there are many,.more. 
workers in the San Joaquin Valley than 
places for them all to live. Vasquez’ fami- 
ly couldn’t immediately find another 
home, nor could the others. They asked 
for an extension. Mechling refused. 

At the last moment, the farm workers 
actually did find someone to speak for them 
— Irma Luna, a community outreach work- 
er at California Rural Legal Assistance 
(CRLA). They had their first meeting at 
CRLA’s Fresno office in November 2005, 
before the forklift arrived. 

Luna and staff attorney Alegria De La 
Cruz informed their clients and 
Mechling’s attorney, James Vallis, of the 
legal requirements that must be followed 
before carrying out evictions. Vallis 
denied that Luna had notified him she had 
met with Vasquez. On the following 
Monday, however, November 14, 2005, 
the forklift cut short the legal process. 

“Destroying the trailers in front of the 
families that lived in them wasn’t a reason- 

able or legal way to evict them,” Luna said. 
“The families didn’t really understand their 
rights in the legal process. Many speak only 
Mixteco [an indigenous language in 
Oaxaca, a state in southern Mexico].” 

CRLA eventually won a settlement 
providing some compensation for 

destroyed belongings, rent abatement, 
withheld security deposits, and emotional 
suffering. The incident illustrates the 


The weathered hands of a farm worker are marked by a lifetime of hard work in the fields of California. 


ongoing need for legal services for some 
of the state’s poorest families. 

However, the case also highlights the 
challenges facing legal service providers as 
demographics change in a new generation 
of California farm workers. CRLA has cre- 
ated an innovative program to meet some 
of these challenges. But the agency’s staff 
and indigenous community leaders agree 
that a broader reality check and a rethink- 
ing of U.S. immigration policy are also 
needed. In the meantime, CRLA itself, 
never the growers” darling, is in: yet anoth- 
er. battle to; protect -its ‘farm, worker. clients 
and assure.its. own survival... - 

De La Cruz and the Fresno law firm 
Wagner & Jones, who provided pro bono 


-co-counseling, filed suit against Mechling 


in August of 2006, alleging she had vio- 
lated section 789.3 of the Civil Code, by 
committing prohibited acts to get the fam- 
ilies to move out; and section 1940.2, by 
making threats. 

‘De La Cruz also alleged that the evic- 
tion was. in retaliation for complaints the 
families had made over substandard living 
conditions in the trailers. Attorney Vallis 
called the suit “a shakedown.” It was set- 
tled the day before trial for $55,500, and 
Mechling has since sold the property. © 

Seven of the eight families come from 
the same tiny town, San Miguel Cuevas, 
in the mountains of Oaxaca, an area they 
poetically call the “land of the clouds.” 


And while speaking only Mixteco created 


great difficulty for many in understanding 
the proceedings, their strong cultural tra- 
ditions also gave them a sense of respon- 
sibility towards each other. 

During the period before the case was 
settled, Vasquez was elected in absentia 
as San Miguel’s “sindico,” a position 
responsible for taking care of injured peo- 
ple, and making funeral arrangements for 
those who die. Election meant he had to 
return to Mexico for a year to fulfill this 
duty, called a “tequio.” 

When Vasquez was required to give a 
deposition, however, Luna (who hails 
from the same town) appealed to his sense 
of collective responsibility. Vasquez paid 
$600, at a time when he wasn’t working, 
to travel back to Fresno. 

“IT wanted the landlord and lawyer to 
pay for what they’d done, so that they’d 
feel what we felt,” he explained. “I was 
also the one who convinced the other fam- 
ilies that we had to do something. When it 
was my turn to give a deposition, I felt 
responsible to them, and to the case.” 


An increasing number of farm workers 
in California share those traditions. 
Rufino Dominguez, coordinator of the 
Binational Front of Indigenous 
Organizations (FIOB), said there are 
about 500,000 indigenous people from 
Oaxaca living in the United States, 
300,000 in California alone. The FIOB, 
with chapters in both Mexico and the 
U.S., defines indigenous communities as 
those sharing common languages and cul- 
tures that existed in the Americas before 
the Spanish conquest. Indigenous commu- 
nities. exist throughout the Americas — 
Oaxaca alone is home to 23. 

While farm workers came from parts of 
Mexico with a larger Spanish presence 20 
and 30 years ago, migrants today come 
increasingly from indigenous communities. 

“There are no jobs, and NAFTA [North 
American Free Trade Agreement] made the 
price of corn so low that it’s not economi- 
cally possible to plant a crop anymore,” 
Dominguez asserted. “We come to the US. 
to work because we can’t get a price for our 
product at home. There’s no alternative.” 

Economic changes like NAFTA are 
now uprooting and displacing Mexicans 
in Mexico’s most remote areas, where 
people still speak languages that were old 
when Columbus arrived in the Americas. 

In 2006, spreading poverty, and the 
lack of a program to create jobs and raise 
living standards, ignited months of civil 
conflict in Oaxaca, in which strikes and 
demonstrations were met with repression 
by an unpopular government. 

Leoncio Vasquez, an FIOB activist in 
Fresno, said, “The lack of human rights 
itself is a factor contributing to migration 
from Oaxaca and Mexico, since it closes 
off our ability to call for any change.” 

Dominguez estimated that 75 percent 
of the indigenous migrants from Oaxaca 
and other states in southern Mexico arrive 
in California with no immigration visas, 
an increase from 50 percent a decade ago. 

“A few of us benefited from the immi- 
gration amnesty in 1986, but not many,” 
he explained. “The reality is there are no 
visas available in Mexico to come here, so 
even though it’s harder, more expensive 
and more dangerous than ever to cross the 
border, many people still come because 
their need is so great. Neither the U.S. nor 
the Mexican government will look at the 
root cause of migration.” 

Providing legal services to communities 
of indigenous farm workers in California is 
complicated by the large number of people 


ee 
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who lack legal immigration status, and by 
restrictions on some $7.2 million it 
receives from the Legal Services 
Corporation in Washington, D.C. 

“Immigration status has always been a 
criteria for eligibility,” said Jose Padilla, 
CRLA’s executive director, “but until 1996 
the law didn’t restrict the use of other funds 
for that purpose. In “96, however, Congress 
said that so long as we receive even $1 in 
federal funding, we can’t represent undocu- 
mented people. The same legislation also 
prohibited us from collecting attorney: fees, 
and filing class actions.” 

CRLA was particularly affected by the 
1996 legislation because it had started 
reaching out to indigenous communities 
just a few years before. In the late 1980s, 
the agency opened an office in Oceanside, 
just north of San Diego. “We found peo- 
ple living in the bushes, in open country, 
ravines and canyons,” Padilla recalled. 

“We began to understand that the peo- 
ple living in these extreme conditions 
came from a different part of Mexico. 
Although we’ ve always had bilingual out- 
reach workers who speak English and 
Spanish, here we found people with an 
indigenous language and culture we 
weren’t prepared to serve.” 

At the same time, indigenous migrants 
were critical of CRLA for not responding to 
their needs. A network of Mixtec and 
Zapotec organizations that eventually came 
together to form the FIOB in 1992, met 
with Claudia Smith, who headed the 
Oceanside office, and eventually with 
Padilla and CRLA staff. As a result, CRLA 
decided to hire its first indigenous staff 
member, Rufino Dominguez. 

“We began to work on the basic prob- 
lems of our communities,” Dominguez 
recalled. “When we went out to the fields 
we often found no bathrooms or drinking 
water. Some were working with the short- 
handled hoe [prohibited by state law], or 
weren’t getting paid and had no rest 
breaks. Many people were living outside, 
or in unclean housing in bad condition. So 
we held workshops in homes and fields, 
and got on the radio.” 

At first, Dominguez and a second 
Mixtec-speaking outreach worker, Arturo 
Gonzalez, traveled all over the state educat- 
ing people about their rights in Mixteco, the 
language spoken by the largest number of 
indigenous farm workers. As word spread, 
complaints began to surface. 


See How Do You Say Justice page 5 
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How Do You Say 
Justice in Mixteco? 


from page 4 


At the Griffith Ives Ranch in Ventura 
County, two Mixtecos tunneled under 
fences that held laborers in virtual peon- 
age, going first to the Mexican consulate, 
and then to CRLA. With the assistance of 
Munger, Tolles & Olson in Los Angeles, 
CRLA lawyers filed suit in federal court 
alleging enslavement as well as violations 
of the Agricultural Worker Protection Act 
and the RICO Act. Eventually Edwin Ives 
pleaded guilty to RICO charges in a related 
criminal prosecution, in the first federal 
organized crime conviction in a civil rights 
case. Some 300 workers shared $1.5 mil- 
lion in back wages. 

Outside of Fresno, a group of 32 
Mixtec families were found living in a 
trailer park located on an old toxic waste 
disposal site. Dominguez began the inves- 
tigation of their situation, which was com- 
pleted by Irma Luna when she was also 
hired as indigenous outreach worker. 
Following negotiations between CRLA, 
Chevron Corp. and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the area was declared 
a superfund site and Chevron paid to relo- 
cate the families in new homes in a com- 
munity called Casa San Miguel — named 
after their hometown in Oaxaca. 

In October of 2003, another indigenous 
outreach worker, Fausto Sanchez, investi- 
gated the case of families exposed to 
chloropicrin, a toxic pesticide, as an onion 
field was sprayed near Weedpatch. The 
subsequent case and settlement required 
Sanchez to give 167 separate clients an 
ongoing understanding of a complex legal 
case in Mixteco for three years. 

“Relations between CRLA and the 
FIOB were difficult at first, and some 
people said they didn’t need us, or com- 
plained about our work,” Dominguez 
said. “But we have a very close relation- 
ship now, and each of us recognizes the 
importance of the other.” 

Dominguez left CRLA to become the 
FIOB’s binational coordinator in 2001, 
and today CRLA has six Mixtec-speaking 

outreach workers, based in offices around 
the state. In addition to Luna and 
Sanchez, Jesus Estrada works in Santa 
Maria, Mario: Herrera in Oceanside, and 
- Lorenzo Oropeza in Santa Rosa. Some are 
active in the FIOB, and others aren’ t. 

Antonio Flores started a separate orga- 
nization in Oxnard, the Mixteco/Indigena 
Community Organizing Project. And last 
year, CRLA hired Mariano Alvarez, the 
first worker from another important com- 
munity, the Triquis. 

“We respect our differences,” 
Dominguez emphasized, “because it’s 
good for us. When we work together we 
have a greater impact.” 

Alegria De La Cruz and Jeff Ponting, 
CRLA attorney in Oxnard, are co-coordi- 
nators of CRLA’s Indigenous 
Farmworker Project. “We’ve become an 
example to other legal aid organizations,” 
Ponting said. “We employ more indige- 
nous people than the state and federal 
governments combined, which indicates 
their lack of commitment to providing 
services to a growing and important com- 
munity.” : 

Predictably, cases generated by this 
work get CRLA into trouble with grow- 
ers. “There are always employers who 
will not respect the basic labor rights of 
their workforce to minimum wage, over- 
time, or rest periods,” Padilla sayid. “We 
do more employment work — about 16 to 
20 percent of our cases — than 99 percent 
of legal service organizations, where the 
average is 2 percent.” 

In 1996, the Republican-led Congress 
imposed new restrictions on legal services 
providers funded by the Legal Services 
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“People are not illegal. Denying workers’ rights is illegal.” A protest 
message at the March for Amnesty and Equality in San Francisco. 


Corporation (LSC) in Washington, D.C. 
Recipients could not initiate or participate 
in class actions, collect attorneys’ fees 
from adverse parties, or represent undocu- 
mented people. CRLA found private 
counsel to take over more than 100 cases, 
including a significant number of class 
actions. 

CRLA now cooperates much more 
extensively with private lawyers — far 
beyond the legal requirement to use 12.5 
percent of its resources to do so. Because 
private attorneys may collect fees, cooper- 
ation means that opponents face serious 
financial penalties, while the poorest 
workers don’t have to pay for legal repre- 
sentation with a percentage of recovered 
wages. And private lawyers, unlike 
CRLA, are not barred from representing 
undocumented clients. 

“Our relationships with private counsel 
are critical,” said Padilla. “Not only can 


they represent individuals where we are. 


barred, they also can ensure that farm 
workers and the poor continue to have 
access to quality litigation. So long as 
CRLA doesn’t directly represent any inel- 
igible immigrants, it can participate in liti- 
gation that might benefit both eligible and 
ineligible case members.” 

By keeping strictly to the letter of the 
regulations, CRLA held its critics at bay 
for more than a decade. Early in 2000, 
however, CRLA began filing complaints 
against powerful dairy interests in the 
Central Valley, settling one of many cases 
on behalf of dairy workers for $475,000. 

According to Padilla, in late 2000, the 
first of several federal investigations of 
CRLA began, requested by congressmen 
from rural California. 

In 2006, the LSC issued a report, 
requested by Rep. Devin Nunes (R- 
Visalia), finding “substantial evidence 
that CRLA has violated federal law” by 
engaging in conduct prohibited by fund- 
ing restrictions. A year later, Kirt West, 
outgoing LSC inspector general, issued a 
subpoena demanding 33 months of data 
on 39,000 clients to determine if CRLA 
“disproportionately focuses its resources 
on farm worker and Latino work.” 

CRLA refused to comply with the sub- 
poena, Padilla said, “because California law 
protects clients and their confidentiality.” 
The case has been fully briefed and awaits 
the scheduling of a hearing or a decision. 

“The Office of Inspector General can 
make no conceivable use of the 39,000 
client names and their spouse names it is 
seeking,” said Marty Glick, a partner at 
San Francisco’s Howard Rice Nemerovski 
Canady Falk & Rabkin, who represents 
CRLA. “It refuses to say why it wants or 
needs them. It is also demanding access to 
privileged and work-product memoranda 
and documents. One has to wonder what 
the purpose is. Why is the effort to give 
people redress for the failure to pay legal 
wages or overtime so controversial?” 

Last year, the LSC put CRLA’s funding 
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on a month-to-month basis, but in 2008 
relaxed restrictions to a six-month cycle. 
“But there’s no end in sight,” Padilla said. 
“The message we get is that CRLA should 
change the way it advocates for low-wage 
and Latino workers. We’re being punished 
for protecting our clients.” 

To indigenous communities, however, 
the prohibition on representing undocu- 
mented people is a greater problem than 
the fight with the dairies. ; 

“That prohibition doesn’t change the 
conditions that uproot our communities 
and turn us into migrants,” Dominguez 
said. “But ranchers know there’s no one 
to defend us. People decide not to file 
complaints because they’re afraid, and 
bosses sometimes use undocumented sta- 
tus to threaten people if they try. In some 
places, just walking on the streets is dan- 
gerous if you have no papers.” 

Some members of Congress argue that 
more enforcement of employer sanctions 
(the provision of the 1986 Immigration 
Reform and Control Act that bars employ- 
ers from hiring workers without valid 
immigration status) would stop the abuse. 
Workers without documents would be 
forced to leave the country, the logic 
goes, and growers would be forced to hire 
other, less vulnerable workers. 

“That won’t stop migration either,” 
Dominguez said, “since it doesn’t deal 
with why people come.” 

“We know the law,” Padilla said, “but 
whatever workforce is in the fields should 
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have basic rights.” CRLA and most labor 
unions today say it would be better to 
devote more resources to enforcing labor 
standards for all workers. “Otherwise, 
wages will be depressed in a race to the 
bottom, since if one grower has an advan- 
tage, others will seek the same thing.” 

Others in Congress, and some 
California growers, call for relaxing the 
requirements on guest worker visas. 
Under the current H2-A program for agri- 
culture, growers can recruit workers on 
temporary visas for less than a year. These 
workers must remain employed by the 
contractor who recruits them: 

Although there are minimum wage and 
housing requirements, a recent report by 
the Southern Poverty Law Center, “Close 
to Slavery: Guestworker Programs in the 
United States,” documents extensive 
abuses under the system. 

“These workers don’t have labor rights 
or benefits,” Dominguez charged. “It’s 
like slavery. If workers don’t get paid or 
they’re cheated, they can’t do anything.” 

The Department of Labor allows H2-A 
contractors to maintain lists of workers 
eligible and ineligible for rehire — in 
effect, blacklists. 

“The governments of both Mexico and 
the U.S. are dependent on the cheap labor 
of Mexicans. They don’t say so openly, 
but they are,” Dominguez concluded. 
“What would improve our situation is 
legal status for the people already here, 
and greater availability of visas based on 
family reunification.” 

The immigration preference system set 
up by the 1965 Immigration Act places a 
priority on the ability of citizens and legal 
residents to petition for their family mem- 
bers abroad, rather than treating migrants 
simply as a low-priced labor supply. 

“Legalization and more visas would 
resolve a lot of problems — not all, but it 
would be a big step,” he said. “Walls 
won’t stop migration, but decent wages 


and investing’ money in creating jobs in 
our countries of origin would decrease the 


pressure forcing us to leave home.” 
Meanwhile, Erasto Vasquez said, “It’s 
important to have someone like Irma.” 


For more articles and images, see David 
Bacon, Photographs and Stories at http://dba- 
con.igc.org. Coming in September 2008, from 
Beacon Press: Illegal People — How 


Globalization Creates Migration and . 


Criminalizes Immigrants. 
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Lawsuit Against Rescue Mission for Destroying Property 


Fresno officials were recently 
forced to pay a huge sum for 
destroying the property of 
homeless people. Now the 
Rescue Mission is caught 
doing the exact same thing. 


by Mike Rhodes 


ttorneys for six homeless peo- 

ple have filed a new lawsuit in 

Fresno County Superior Court 

alleging that the Rescue 
Mission, a homeless shelter in downtown 
Fresno, has taken and destroyed personal 
belongings that are critical to their sur- 
vival, such as clothing, medication, tents 
and blankets, as well as irreplaceable per- 
sonal possessions, such as family pho- 
tographs, identification, personal records 
and documents. 

In a similar class action lawsuit that 
was just settled (see story on page 2 of 
this issue of Street Spirit), homeless peo- 
ple were given a $2.3 million settlement 
against the City of Fresno and Caltrans. 
City officials and Caltrans admitted tak- 
ing and destroying the property of home- 
less people, and agreed to settle the case 
before it went to trial. This was the largest 
settlement of its kind in the United States. 

For the last several years, Larry Arce, 
the CEO of the Rescue Mission, has 
directed his staff to take and destroy 
homeless people’s property. 

In October 2006, when Arce was 
called as a witness in the federal lawsuit, 
he said, “We clean the street in front of 
the Rescue Mission every day and throw 
everything away that is left behind.” 


Rescue Mission “Disciples” are caught in the act of taking and destroying the property of homeless people in Fresno. 


When asked if they would throw some- 
one’s property away if they had left it in a 
cart in front of the mission while they got 
a warm meal, Arce said, “If someone 
leaves their property in front of the Fresno 
Rescue Mission, they have no sense.” 

Arce said that Rescue Mission employ- 
ees have thrown away many shopping 
carts full of homeless people’s posses- 
sions over the last several years. 

On October 26, 2006, I witnessed one 


of the Rescue Mission’s sweeps on 
Caltrans land near California and G 
Street. The “clean-up” crew called them- 
selves “Disciples” and said they were 
directed to clear out the homeless 
encampment. 

They loaded tents, mattresses and other 
property of the homeless people who 
lived there into a dumpster and drove it 
back to the Rescue Mission on a forklift. 

The following is taken directly from 


the complaint filed in Superior Court: 

‘During the winter of 2006, plaintiffs 
LORI BAILEY and her husband, 
WILLIAM BAILEY, were living ‘on the 
Hill,’ an area of land across the street 
from the RESCUE MISSION and adja- 
cent to an off-ramp to the Golden State 
Freeway, where they had been living for 
about two years. | 


See Rescue Mission Lawsuit page 7 


San Francisco Shelter Beds Are in Jeopardy 


by T.J. Johnston 

t a special meeting in the Ella Hill 
Ate Community Center on June 

10, Joyce Crum of the Human 
Services Agency (HSA) tried to assure 
more than 20 homeless people that the 
shelter’s June 30 closing was not the City 
of San Francisco’s decision. 

Before Crum referred people to 
Homeless Outreach Team members to get 
them wait-listed at other shelters, the 
director of HSA’s homeless and housing 
division told them that City budget cuts 
played no role in the closing. 

Rather, Ella Hill decided not to renew 
their contract at the end of the fiscal year. 
Crum said Ella Hill’s board of directors 
decided in February to get out of the shelter 
business—and it was solely their call. 

Or was it? 

Ella Hill Hutch has long been the vic- 
tim of bad politics. When then-Mayor 
Willie Brown left office, he dumped 
George Smith, a controversial figure in 
the city’s homeless community, into the 
executive director position at Ella Hill. 

According to homeless advocates, 
Smith was unresponsive to complaints 
and refused to hold his staff accountable. 
Human rights abuses went unfettered. 

However, the board of Ella Hill Hutch 
recently fired Smith, and replaced him 
with a community member with the same 
surname: Howard Smith. 

One month before the second Smith’s 
hiring, the board of Ella Hill Hutch voted to 
close the shelter. Since Howard Smith 
became director, the center requested fund- 
ing to keep its shelter open. Unfortunately, 
Mayor Newsom still wrote the shelter out 
of the 2008-2009 municipal budget. 

Executive Director Howard Smith had 
no comment for this article. 


Charles Pitts was cold for the two nights 
he spent at Ella Hill five years ago. He 
hasn’t stayed another night since. “It felt 
like they did not want to turn on the heat,” 
he said. “They gave me a lint-infested blan- 
ket with more holes than cloth.” 

Only two showers were available. At a 
maximum of 100 clients served each 
night, two showers and everybody out by 
6 a.m., the odds were against many being 
able to get themselves cleaned up in time. 

The Shelter Monitoring Committee 
(SMC) noted bathroom conditions in their 


sleeping places. A senior woman reported 
in a complaint that she was ordered to 
carry her own mat to where she slept. 
Wake-up calls at Ella Hill were not fond 
memories for James Leonard. “In the morn- 
ing, (staff) would stomp their feet to get 
you up,” he said. Leonard once saw some- 
body’s head get kicked as a result of this 
ritual. He also said veterans plagued with 
post-traumatic stress disorder were retrau- 
matized by the employees yelling at them. 
Leonard stayed intermittently at Ella 
Hill for four months in 2007, and said he 


If Ella Hill closes, San Francisco’s dwindling shelter system 
will lose 100 slots — on top of more than 300 beds already 
lost since the beginning of the Newsom administration. 


surprise inspections at Ella Hill. When they 
visited, the bathrooms had no soap or tow- 
els and no sign about proper hygiene. 
Anybody who had to use either of the bath- 
room stalls had to ask staff for toiletries. 
The SMC reported that only one-third 
of city-funded shelters met standards for 
hygiene. Ella Hill did not make the cut. 
Throughout 2006 and 2007, the SMC 
continued to receive complaints about Ella 
Hill. Homeless people found just waiting 
for a place to sleep to be daunting. 
According to an SMC quarterly report 
in April 2007, many who had to use night- 
time-only shelters complained of waiting 
in the cold before getting a bed and get- 
ting less than seven hours of sleep. The 
SMC recommended that shelters be open 
for at least 12 hours for their charges to 
get a good night’s sleep. 
Rest is hard to come by when sleeping 
on a gym mat. Ella Hill was one of three 
year-round shelters to offer only mats as 


observed hostile and demeaning treatment 
from the staff. Employees barking orders 
appeared to be the norm, almost like prison. 

“Tt was shocking,” Leonard said. “The 
staff was extremely rude and provocative. 
They obviously didn’t know how to han- 
dle mentally ill or difficult people.” 

Leonard found exposure to such hostil- 
ity left residents angry. “People would 
have good intentions of keeping their 
appointments, but (the effects of staying 
at the shelter) just killed it,” he said. 

He worked on the Shelter Monitoring 
Committee to get the standards law passed. 

Jonathan Krull arrived in San Francisco 
from Arizona on April 19. The night Ella 
Hill hosted the town hall with HSA repre- 
sentatives, Krull got on a waiting list for 
Hospitality House. He sometimes volun- 
teers to set the mats out at the shelter. 

Krull said he worries about the strain 
other shelters would face upon Ella Hill’s 
closing. When asked what he thought 


would make his and other homeless peo- 
ple’s lives easier, he replied, “More avail- 
able storage space.” A secure place to 
store belongings is a requirement under 
the standards law. Krull said there wasn’t 
any during his stay at Ella Hill. 

But not all former Ella Hill Hutch resi- 
dents are equally sanguine about the 
impending closure. Richard Rice, who 
said he’s grateful to the shelter for putting 
him up while he started a construction 
job, asked about the timing of the closure 
with the new standards of care that tax- 
payer-funded shelters must follow. 

“Tt don’t make no sense,” Price said. 

Indeed, recent legislation to improve 
shelter standards, designed by the Coalition 
on Homelessness and Supervisor Tom 
Ammiano, combined with the recent 
change in administration at Ella Hill Hutch, 
could create the necessary conditions for 
the reform of the shelter — either through 
the administration, or through the advocacy 
of the residents. Alternately, as long as the 
funding remains in the budget, the contract 
for the shelter could be transferred to anoth- 
er organization. 

But if Ella Hill Hutch closes for want 
of funding, San Francisco’s rapidly dwin- 
dling shelter system will lose 100 slots — 
on top of the more than 300 beds already 
lost since the beginning of the Newsom 
administration. 

Looking at recent history, it’s difficult 
to get excited about trying to save a shel- 
ter with such a track record. However, 
once emergency shelter beds are lost, 
there is very little likelihood that they will 
ever be replaced. That leaves little room 
for either reform of the existing shelter, or 
transfer of the contract. 

For 100 more San Franciscans, there 
will be nowhere else to go. 
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from page 3 


chipped in around $1 million to support the 


campaign against tenants rights. 

Around $11.3 million was spent by 
unions, environmental groups, tenant 
groups, the League of California Cities, 
the California State Association of 
Counties, and the California 
Redevelopment Association in the effort 
to defeat Prop. 98. 

The WAR being waged against tenants 
by the AOA and other big landlords, real- 
tors and speculators has been an ongoing 
struggle. The state’s wealthy landlords are 
already planning their next attack against 
tenant’s rights laws by going to the state 
legislature and the governor. 

Even though rent control already exists 
in some form in many cities throughout 
California, current rent control laws have 
been so weak and ineffective that, at pre- 
sent, five of the ten most expensive urban 
areas to reside in across the entire nation 
are in California. Rent control laws need 
to be broadened and strengthened, accord- 
ing to tenant activists. 

In addition, nonprofit housing organi- 
zations are exempt from local rent control 
ordinances in California, and many of 
these agencies are actually bringing in 
renters earning as much as 80 percent of 
the local Area Means Income (AMI). 

Many so-called nonprofit housing 
organizations in California are pushing to 
have legislation passed that would allow 
affordable housing funds to be used for 
developments that would allow people to 
earn as much as 200 percent of the local 
AMI, before moving into their projects. 

Low-income tenant activists believe 
that it is unfair for nonprofit housing orga- 
nizations to be exempt from local rent 
control ordinances, especially if they rent 
to people earning more than 60 percent of 
AMI in their developments. 


from page 6 


“Their home consisted of approximate- 
ly 15 blankets, and.sleeping bags laid out 
on the ground as their bed, numerous suit- 
cases of clothing, backpacks containing 
various items including, but not limited 
to, jewelry, LORI BAILEY’s birth certifi- 
cate and other documents, WILLIAM 
BAILEY’S heart and blood pressure med- 
icine, his Paxil, and family pictures. They 
also had foodstuff items at their home. 

“The BAILEYS went to the Poverello 
House to seek medical treatment from a 
doctor, and while they were there, some- 
one came up to them and told them that 
someone was throwing their belongings 
away. The BAILEYS immediately left the 
Poverello House to go home, and upon 
arrival there, discovered that all of their 
belongings were gone. 

“Witnesses told the BAILEYS that 
agents of the RESCUE MISSION, com- 
monly known as the ‘Disciples,’ were the 
people responsible for taking all of their 
belongings. 

“WILLIAM BAILEY then went to the 


Landlords Suffer Resounding 
Defeat in Fight Over Prop 98 


“It is not only the elderly and the poor being affected by 
the shortage of low-income housing in California, but it’s 
killing the middle class who are often only one paycheck 
away from being homeless if they fail to pay exorbitant 
rents being demanded by wealthy landlords throughout 
the state.”? — Eleanor Walden, Berkeley Rent Stabilization Board 


Rescue Mission Lawsuit 
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According to Berkeley Rent 
Stabilization Board Member Eleanor 
Walden, “The failure of Prop 98 ensures 
the stability of the rent stabilization pro- 
grams in California. The importance of 
rent control for tenants cannot be overesti- 
mated. Landlords have taken every oppor- 
tunity possible to erode tenant protections 
in California, which has created a huge 
housing crisis of epic proportions. 

“Tt is not only the elderly and the poor 
being affected by the shortage of low- 
income housing in California, but it’s 
killing the middle class who are often 
only one paycheck away from being 
homeless if they fail to pay the exorbitant 
rents being demanded by wealthy land- 
lords throughout the state. 

“T think that voter turnout and the over- 
whelming defeat of Prop 98 reflects that 
the middle class understood that Prop 98 
was in opposition to their best interests.” 

Indeed, Prop 98 was carefully designed 
in such a way as to enrich wealthy land- 
lords and realtors through the unbridled 
exploitation of the masses. The majority 
of voters believed that the initiative 
process was being abused by the propo- 
nents of Prop 98 to exploit the people for 
pecuniary gain by the ruling elite. In 


California, powerful landowners are 
delirious in their monstrous belief that 


they have the right to do anything they 
want, no matter how harmful it may be to 
the well-being of the public at large. 

Dean Preston, the founder of Tenants 
Together, a statewide tenant’s organiza- 
tion, said, “Beating Prop 98 is just the 
beginning. Landlords lost by a large mar- 
gin, and there’s no question that tenant 
groups have mobilized across the state to 
defeat Prop 98. [| launched Tenants 
Together to create an organization to help 
tenants from feeling isolated when they’re 
fighting for their rights against the rich 
and powerful.” 


RESCUE MISSION to talk to ARCE, 
regarding the ‘Disciples’ actions. During 
his conversation with ARCE, ARCE 
admitted that his personnel had taken the 
BAILEYS’ property, and stated that the 
reason that the property was taken was 
because the Fresno Police Department told 
him to do it, and that he sent ‘a few guys 
over there to clean it up because’ they (the 
police department) “asked me to.’ 

“ARCE then refused to return the BAI- 
LEYS’ property to them. WILLIAM BAI- 
LEY told ARCE that his personal proper- 
ty and belongings were not trash and that 
all of his property and belongings were 
clean, neat, and orderly and there was no 
reason for the ‘Disciples’ to have taken 
the property. He again asked ARCE if he 
could get his property back and ARCE 
responded ‘No, but you can get off my 
property.’ 

“During his conversation with ARCE, 
WILLIAM BAILEY started to experience 
chest pains due to his heart condition. 
Unfortunately, his heart medication was 
one of the items that the ‘Disciples’ had 
taken and thrown away. 

“Due to the way he was feeling and the 
fact that he did not have any medication, 


WILLIAM BAILEY ended his conversa- 


The Hand That Takes 


The Prop 98 campaign delivered a 
message to tenants. and housing activists 
that landlords and real estate interests 


have mobilized across the geographic 
expanse of California, but it also revealed 
the great power that tenants can have 
when they organize up and down the state 
and work together for a common cause. 
Preston said, “I’ve been reaching out to 
a lot of tenant groups around the state to 
find out what pressing issues they are fac- 
ing in their area, so that we can learn what 
we have in common, and experience how 
We can unite in our struggles to broaden 
tenant’s rights for all renters in California. 
“The campaign to defeat Prop 98 
became successful by staying on message, 


tion with ARCE and left the RESCUE 
MISSION. 

“After WILLIAM BAILEY left the 
RESCUE MISSION, he briefly explained 
to LORI BAILEY what ARCE had said. 
She then went into the RESCUE MIS- 
SION to talk with ARCE. 

“ARCE admitted to her that he ‘sent a 
few guys over there to clean it up.’ He 
also said that he did this because ‘the 
Fresno Police Department asked me to.’ 

“As she was leaving the RESCUE 
MISSION, LORI BAILEY ran into 
‘Shaggy’ who worked at the RESCUE 
MISSION, and told him what had hap- 
pened and that ARCE would not return 
her property. 

“Shaggy then contacted a ‘Disciple’ by 
walkie-talkie telephone and told him to 
remove the BAILEYS’ property from the 
dumpster, because prior thereto, the 
‘Disciples’ had confiscated the BAI- 
LEYS’ property and had thrown it into a 
dumpster located at the RESCUE MIS- 
SION. 

“LORI BAILEY then met a few 
‘Disciples’ at the dumpster, but she was 
only able to retrieve 3 blankets and a 


sleeping bag out of all of the BAILEYS’ 


and by focusing on the fact that Prop 98 
was. all about ending rent contro] and ten- 
ant protections, no matter how many 


times the proponents of Prop 98 lied and 
tried to mislead the public by claiming 
that Prop 98 was all about eminent 
domain reform.” 

Preston appealed to tenants to get 
involved and begin organizing. “I would 
encourage every tenant across the state to 
get involved with tenant organizations in 
their area, and to hook up with Tenants 
Together to become a member,” he said. 


See Tenants Together’s website: 
http://www.tenantstogether.org 
Lynda Carson may be contacted at ten- 


antsrule@ yahoo.com 


belongings and possessions, that had been 
taken. She was only allowed five minutes 
to retrieve the belongings. 

“During her two years living on the 
Hill, LORI BAILEY saw the ‘Disciples’ 
take other peoples’ personal property and 
belongings that were on the sidewalk 
along G Street near where the RESCUE 
MISSION is located. The “Disciples’ 
would remove people’s belongings from 
the sidewalk if the belongings were left 
there before 3:00 p.m. in the afternoon. 

“At this time, William Bailey is work- 
ing but he is having difficulty in process- 
ing his payroll paperwork since his dri- 
vers’ license and/or social security card 
are required therefor, but they were 
included in the items that the ‘Disciples’ 
threw away.” 

[End of complaint filed in Superior 
Court. ] 

In a Public Records Act request I made 
to the City of Fresno, they denied giving 
Arce and the Rescue Mission authority to 
take and destroy the property of homeless 
people. I contacted Larry Arce for a com- 
ment, but he did not get back to me. 
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“NO GA CUTS.” Hundreds of people rallied at the Alameda County 
Administration Building on April 28 to protest the plan to cut GA. 


ieve for General 
Recipients 


Assistanc 


from page one 


The judge found that the extremely 
low-income GA recipients had demon- 
strated that they would face more depriva- 
tion and hardship than would the Social 
Services Agency (SSA) if their benefits 
were cut on July 1. 

The suit on behalf of GA recipients 
was filed by the Oakland-based Public 
Interest Law Project, along with Heller 
Ehrman LLP and Bay Area Legal Aid. 

During their deliberations in the days 
before the vote, the supervisors heard 
from interim SSA Director Yolanda 
Baldovinos, who gave a detailed rundown 


of the agency’s budget. A number of 
advocates for people in need of services 


as well as several recipients of assistance 
also spoke at the meeting. 

Baldovinos reported that her agency 
considers people to be employable, and 
thus not eligible for GA, unless they are 
“over 65 or a medical or mental health 
provider determines that they have a dis- 
ability.” More than 3000 people who cur- 
rently receive GA and are deemed 
employable by Alameda County officials 
were targeted for loss of benefits. 

In this connection, Alameda County 
Supervisor Keith Carson raised a number 
of questions regarding criteria for deter- 
mining employability. He asked if “ques- 
tions like education, training, past work 
history are considered.” 

Baldovinos responded that “it’s up to 
the potential employer to decide.” Of the 
3772 current recipients that the agency 
determined to be employable, she did not 
have any information regarding how 
many ever had jobs, or finished high 
school, or other characteristics that would 
affect their employability. “Those ques- 
tions aren’t asked,” she said. 

Assuming that a person is considered 
to be employable, it is still a daunting 
process even for an experienced person to 
find employment, especially at this time 
of ever higher rates of unemployment. 
The GA applicant with minimal job skills 
is likely to have little experience looking 
for and applying for jobs. 

Alameda County SSA offers some help 
with its employment services program, but 
basically, people are pretty much on their 
own. Even if they manage to get a job, it is 
likely to be part time or temporary, and 
probably at minimum pay. The agency 
hired 32 more employees to be able to offer 
two more days of employment training for 
clients, Baldovinos reported, but it is not 
clear how effective this is. 

To Supervisor Carson’s direct ques- 
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Tom Lowe 


tion, “How many people got jobs this 
year?” she had no answer. Carson 
couldn’t resist commenting ironically that 
he “never knew where all the homeless 
went in New York. I know Giuliani got 
them off the streets.” 

The need for follow-up with clients is 
another issue that clearly needs attention. 
The supervisors seem to be aware that it 
would be desirable to develop an effective 
employment services program, but they 
have not allocated any more funding to it 
in the current budget. 

Money, of course, is the crucial prob- 
lem. Only a minuscule portion of the taxes 
we pay go for any kind of human services, 
and even that has been’ decreasing. 

In conversation with this reporter, 
Supervisor Carson said, “Since I’ve been 
on the board, the state has taken over 
three billion dollars, just from Alameda 
County, of what was operating revenue. 
As a result we’ ve had major cutbacks.” 

It’s not just Alameda County that’s 
feeling the pinch. Contra Costa County 
and San Francisco County have both put 
in term limits on GA — and some of the 
people termed out have come to Alameda 
County. “People go wherever they can get 
help,” Carson said. “That’s a basic thing 
that people do. We understand that.” 

A proposal to ease the financial burden 
on Alameda County was presented to the 
Board of Supervisors by John Engstrom, 
staff attorney of the Homeless Action 
Center (HAC). He submitted an impres- 
sive analysis convincingly documenting 
the cost benefit to the county of investing 
increased funding in SSI advocacy. 

This involves identifying and helping 
GA applicants who have disabilities 
obtain SSI benefits. SSI is federal money, 
thus saving the county not only the actual 
GA payments to those individuals, but 
also the need for periodically re-establish- 
ing their eligibility. 

Getting on SSI is an incredibly compli- 
cated process, invariably involving a 
number of denials and appeals before it is 
granted. To navigate this maze, the appli- 
cants need advocates, and HAC and East 
Bay Community Law Center (EBCLC) 
are among several agencies that provide 
this advocacy. 

By investing more money in providing 
SSI advocacy, the county would more 
than compensate for the money saved by 
limiting GA assistance for half the year. 
Engstrom’s documented analysis gives 
detailed examples of how much can be 
saved, and points out the additional 
advantage that SSI and Medi-Cal applica- 
tions are processed at the same time. 


All photos by 


Engstrom’s proposal also speaks to the 
importance of employment services: “A 
well-designed employment services pro- 
gram will assist GA recipients find per- 
manent employment and remain off GA. 
It would also assist in identifying individ- 
uals that might be SSI-eligible who were 
not otherwise identified. Furthermore, 
those without good reason for not com- 
plying with the employment program 
would find their benefits terminated.” 

The effects of GA cuts can be devastat- 


ing, not just for the individuals personally . 


affected, but also for society. Since so- 
called welfare reform came along and put 
limits on the time people in need can get 
assistance, we have seen ever-increasing 
pressure on government and nonprofit 
social service agencies trying to figure out 
how to deal with the consequences. 

Hunger has been in the news lately, but 
it’s not just happening in Third World 
countries, but right here in the Bay Area. 

“We’re already in a climate of increas- 
ing hunger,” according to Allison Pratt’ of 
the Alameda County Food Bank. “From 
last year to this, our referrals have 
increased between 30 to 40 percent.” 

Wendy Jackson, director of the East 
Oakland Community Project, said, “My 
concern about the GA cuts, should they 
go through, is that people who need ser- 
vices will still show up for services.” 

She explained that her agency has 125 
beds dedicated to serving homeless people 
and has a GA contract for 55 beds. 

“If those people who generally fill 
those beds are deemed to be employable 
and therefore ineligible for six months, we 
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don’t think the people are going to go 
away,” Jackson said. “They’re still going 
to be there for services, they still need 
those services. Especially if the alternative 
is the street. So then we'll have more resi- 
dents with no funding.” 

The GA time limits would have far- 
reaching consequences for society. 
Engstrom wrote, “Because the time limit 
will increase the desperation of the most 
vulnerable members of our community, 
crime may increase. In the first five 
months of a 1997 GA time limit, the rate 
of persons incarcerated increased by 2.5 
percent. This would mean that for the cur- 
rent GA population, the time limit would 
result in 162 new incarcerations.” 

He extrapolates from that to calculate 
that, not counting legal costs, just the 
incarceration cost to society would be 
over three million dollars. And that’s not 
counting the costs of various legal proce- 
dures that would ensue. 

The financial picture is not going to get 
any better. What is needed is some very 
hard, creative thinking and a willingness on 
the part of the politicians to make changes. 

“Elimination of benefits (can) have life- 
threatening consequences,” EBCLC 
Attorney Ed Barnes warned the supervisors 
at the hearing. “Consider the SSI advocacy 
we’re proposing, and which the agency 
thinks is the direction we should go in, and 
which has been on the table since October 
2007. Remember what the other choice is 
— homelessness, crime, illness, unemploy- 
ment, health costs, public protection costs. 
This is it. This is the fork in the road. 
We’ ve been here before. Let’s do it right.” 
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Without Housing, 
Without Rights 


from page one 


Every plan has identified individual 
homeless people themselves as the cause 
of the problem. In the process, the federal 
government has institutionalized the idea 
that “fixing” the broken people is the 
solution. This distorted approach has been 
the hallmark of FEMA emergency shelter 
plans, HUD Continuum of Care plans, 
and the 10-Year Plans to~- End 
Homelessness spearheaded by the Bush 
administration’s Interagency Council on 
Homelessness.. 

_ The ‘re-emergence of massive home- 
lessness is unrelated to any lack of out- 


reach or case management. The simple. 


fact is that homelessness reappeared 


because funding for federal affordable © 


housing programs has been cut by $54 bil- 
lion a year (in 2004 constant dollars) since 
1978. The number of people without 
housing has increased steadily since then. 

The federal government has required 
local communities to submit competitive 
applications for federal largesse, and to 
show that they could effectively address the 
“problems of homelessness in America” 
within the grant amounts allocated. 

So local governments did just that. 
They formed committees, created task 
forces, hired tons of consultants, and 
wrote grant after grant and plan after plan 
showing how they could address the prob- 
lem if only the feds would give them the 
lion’s share of the little money available. 


Unfortunately, while the federal gov- 


ernment does fund “homeless assistance” 
programs at the state and local level, the 
$1.4 billion total allocation for these pro- 
grams nationwide pales in comparison to 
the $54 billion reduction (in 2004 con- 


stant dollars) in annual spending on 


affordable housing programs. 

As a result of these skewed priorities, 
local governments are more and more 
hard-pressed to shelter — much less 
house — the ever-increasing homeless 
population, and many have turned to dra- 
conian measures to solve their “homeless 
problems.” Poor people without housing 
are becoming poor people without rights. 


ECONOMIC CLEANSING 


Local efforts to deal with growing 
homeless populations often start with 
innocuous-sounding language about the 
“quality of life” of the housed and busi- 
ness sectors of the community, or perhaps 
are billed as an effort to ensure that com- 
munities don’t become a “magnet for the 
homeless.” But over time, more laws and 
ordinances get passed. As these are imple- 
mented, it is only under very stringent 
“time, place and manner” restrictions that 
are enforced by private security and police 
departments that homeless people are tol- 
erated — if at all. 

The most common public space and 
activity restrictions are those aimed at 
camping, sitting, lying or trespassing on 
public or private land, panhandling, sleep- 
ing, blocking the sidewalk and possessing 
“stolen property” such as shopping carts 
and milk crates — to name just a few. 
Furthermore, these restrictions are. often 
implemented in conjunction with the clo- 
sure of public parks and the outlawing of 
free food and clothing distribution. 

While certain communities highlight 
different controls at different times, often 
depending upon the outcome of local 
elections and legislative and court efforts, 
all have one primary common goal: to 
remove the presence of people without 
housing from local communities. 

As the mayor of Las Vegas recently 
stated when she outlawed feeding people 
in city parks: “If we stop feeding them, 
they will leave.” 


NOW! HOUSING FOR ALL! 


Art by Josh MacPhee 


Outlawing homelessness won’t make it go away. Nothing 
ends homelessness like a home. Homelessness reappeared 
because funding for federal affordable housing has been 


cut by $54 billion a year since 1978. 


This nationwide pattern has escaped 
civil rights protections because, on their 
face, these ordinances are not clearly dis- 
criminatory. Local laws are often drafted 
in such a way as to appear to apply equal- 
ly to all people in a community. In fact, 
however, enforcement is very much 
impacted by skin color, disability and 
appearance. 

Local governments cannot legally dis- 
criminate against people strictly because 
they do not have housing. Federal protec- 
tions prohibit local and state governments 
from removing people from their commu- 
nities due to the color of their skin or eco- 
nomic/employment status. 

California’s “anti-Okie” laws, during the 
Dust Bow] migration of the 1930s, and the 
South’s Jim Crow laws, in effect from the 
late 1800s to the 1950s, are examples of the 
kinds of local laws overturned in previous 
generations. Yet, modern “quality of life” 
legislation and enforcement targeting 
homeless people can be found in communi- 
ties across the nation. 


INFRACTIONS AND DUE PROCESS 
Anti-homeless laws and ordinances 


have, in fact, created a loophole that 


allows for the circumvention of a home- 
less person’s right to due process under 
law. The process by which homeless peo- 
ple face repeated incarceration generally 
follows this scenario: 

A homeless man is sleeping outdoors. 
A local ordinance makes it illegal to do 
so. The man gets a ticket for the infrac- 
tion. Because it’s not a jailable offense, he 
is not entitled to legal representation. 

Because he doesn’t appear in court or 
simply can’t pay the fine, a misdemeanor 
warrant is issued. When cited a second 
time for a similar violation, the outstand- 


ing warrant results in arrest. He spends a 
couple of days in jail, and when brought 
before the judge he is sentenced to time 
served, or his case gets dismissed. Now 
back on the street, he is just as homeless 
as he was before, but now he has a crimi- 
nal record, which denies him access to the 
services needed to exit homelessness. 

Local governments know that these 
infractions will ultimately lead to unpleas- 
ant interactions with police — and incarcer- 
ation — and therefore feel confident that a 
strong enough presence of police and pri- 
vate security will force homeless people to 
leave areas where they are not wanted. 

This denial of due process rights under 
the law for poor and homeless people is 
exploited by local governments and busi- 
ness interests to remove people from 
neighborhoods and communities where 
they are unwanted. 


DISCRIMINATORY RESTRICTIONS 


Because the state defines itself as the 
“owner” of public space, it enforces dis- 
criminatory restrictions and works with 
private property owners to do the same. 
People without housing are left with no 
other options but to keep walking, get 
very lucky, or wind up in jail. 

Additionally, homeless individuals 
who have an active warrant for minor 
offenses such as sleeping in public are 
often prevented from getting the services 
needed to exit homelessness. Due to war- 
rants, they can be denied public housing 
or lose Social Security benefits, General 
Assistance benefits, a place in a treatment 
program, and employment opportunities. 

When local governments initiate new 
programs designed to remove people from 
their communities, it becomes a civil and 
human rights issue that cannot be over- 


come solely by those being targeted. Only 
the combined skills, resources and talents 
of many communities working in concert 
with each other can stop this trend. 


THE REAL CRIME 


Just like the anti-Okie and Jim Crow 
laws of the past, local government pro- 
grams designed to remove “undesirable” 
people from their communities violate 
civil and human rights. 

Fact: Compared to 1978, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is now spending nearly 65 per- 
cent less on developing and maintaining 
affordable housing for poor people. (In 
1978, $83 billion was appropriated, while 


only $29 billion was allocated in 2005.) 


Fact: Compared to 1978, the U.S. gov- 
ernment now spends $84 billion more on 
subsidies for homeownership programs 
than on affordable housing for poor peo- 


ple. (It spent $38 billion in 1978 on these 


subsidies for middle-class and affluent 


-homeowners versus $122 billion in 2005.) 


Fact: In 2004, 61 percent of all federal 
housing subsidies went to households 
earning over $54,787 per year, while only 
20 percent of those subsidies went to 
households earning less than $18,465 
annually. The 2004 federal poverty 
threshold for a household of four with two 
minor children was $19,157. 

Fact: The number of “mental health 
courts” has grown from two in 1997 to 
more than 100 today. Meanwhile, the top 
three residential mental health care facili- 
ties in the nation are: Los Angeles County 
Jail, Cook County Jail (Chicago), and 
Rikers Island (New York City). 

There is a direct correlation between the 
federal government’s decision in the late 
1970s and early 1980s to redirect expendi- 
tures for housing from rental assistance for 
poor people to homeownership — a trend 
that continues to today — and the subse- 
quent re-emergence of homelessness in 
America in the early 1980s. 

If our federally mandated housing and 
homelessness plans (FEMA, HUD and 
ICH) and our locally politicized cam- 
paigns had focused on addressing “what 
created this mess” in the first place, the 
ludicrous current attempts to fill a $54 bil- 
lion housing hole with a mere $1.4 billion 
of annual homelessness assistance fund- 
ing would have drawn ridicule long ago. 

Better outreach and case management 
may be good things, but they are unrelat- 
ed to the massive re-emergence of home- 
lessness. Life skills training courses for a 
homeless person do not compensate for 
the fact that in the 20 years from 1983 to 
2002, the U.S. government built 500,000 
fewer units of affordable housing than it 
did in the seven years from 1976-1982. 

Money management classes for a rural 
parent do not compensate for the 35,000 
fewer affordable units being built in rural 
America each year. 

Will the repressive policing of home- 
less people for sleeping and living on our 
streets ever create enough housing to 
make up for a $54 billion cutback from 
the federal government? No. Outlawing 
homelessness won’t make it go away. 
Nothing ends homelessness like a home. 

If we believe our government repre- 
sents us, it is we, the people, who must 
pressure our senators and representatives 
to make a real economic commitment to 
restore funding for affordable housing. 

This election year, 2008, marks the 75th 
anniversary of the New Deal. FDR used the 
power of his office to marshal the resources 
of the federal government to address the 
housing, health care, educational and eco- 
nomic needs of poor and homeless people. 
He lobbied for “decent homes for which 
there is a distressing need among [those] of 
our population [who are] ill-housed.” Our 
current presidential candidates must be 
urged to do no less. 


Paul Boden is executive director of the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP). 
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“A World We Never Made” 


A film by Claire Burch 
Website: www.claireburch.com 
Phone: (510) 849-0153 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


n her short but powerful documen- 

tary, “A World We Never Made,” 

filmmaker Claire Burch provides 

captivating portraits of some of the 
unique people living on the streets of the 
East Bay. Over several years, Burch 
filmed the strange and striking episodes 
that occur in the daytime and nighttime 
world of the homeless community. 

“A World We Never Made” points 
forcefully to the need for hope even in 
times when one could give in to hopeless- 
ness. Much of the filming was done at an 
activist gathering in Berkeley’s Martin 
Luther King Park (aka Provo Park) that 
was visited by Berkeley Mayor Tom 
Bates. 

The documentary begins with Country 
Joe McDonald and his band playing 
music in the park. Country Joe is known 
for sticking up for the homeless and poor 
and disinherited, and he has played in 
People’s Park. His acclaimed 1960s-era 
band, Country Joe and the Fish, played a 
creative role in the Bay Area’s flourishing 
psychedelic music scene. 

Next, we see a demonstration at night 
in Provo Park. At a vigil, a circle of 
homeless people hold hands in solidarity. 
Mayor Bates came to visit at this event 
shortly after his election, when he put in a 
24-hour stint of meeting homeless people 
and touring facilities for them. 

At this gathering, the camera shows a 
close-up of Phil Jordan’s face, a homeless 
man with a wry, helpless look. Jordan was 
a longtime homeless activist in Berkeley 


Sl Seles ls usesnesvnacaasmnmen acess 
There is an affinity between Claire Burch’s films, Julia Vinograd’s poetry 
and Chris Trian’s art. They all capture the struggle with feelings of inner 


emptiness and discouragement — down-and-out people in a fallen world. 


CINNAMON 


by Julia Vinograd 
Her boyfriend broke up with her. 
The cops took her belongings away 
and say they’re safe in storage 

but she can’t get them back 

without papers she can’t get. 

A couple she knows have AIDS 

and their baby can’t live 

to be older than 3 

and it’s such a sweet little thing. 
There was some mix-up with her check 
but she’s pretty sure that will work out 
but it takes forever. 

And you can get arrested for sleeping 
anywhere now, 

just anywhere. 

She’s gone to the press about it 

and they even quote her sometimes, 
they think she’s funny, 

but it never makes any difference. 
And you know, she’s tired. 
She’s really very tired. 

She isn’t sure why. 

She says it must be the weather. 


Caught in a World 
We Never Made 


Cinnamon, widow of the legendary street desperado 
and activist Gypsy Catano, was known for her heart 
and strength of spirit. Still, she once said to me, 
“You can get awfully tired of being strong.” 


who took part in several housing 
takeovers and was arrested in homeless 
protests. He is long gone by now. Perhaps 
he went elsewhere in hopes of surviving 
more comfortably. 

Jordan happened to have a bright, 
intelligent mind and stands out as an intel- 
lectual. Yet he really seems to have no 
answers about what seems to be a curse 
cast over him and many other homeless 
people — stymied by an evil spell of 
impotence. 

In “A World We Never Made,” a few 
brief scenes are shown from the movie 
version of John Steinbeck’s “The Grapes 
of Wrath.” This stark footage of poverty 
in America gives emphasis to the plight of 
the politically and economically power- 
less in the history of our country, and the 
war on the poor that contradicts the goal 
of democracy in America. 

In Provo Park at night, in the midst of 
all the other homeless people, a homeless 
woman known as Nona (by now, long 
gone) is shown looking bleak and full of 
yearning. In the struggle over life, liberty 
and happiness, some people become like 
fragments. In a nighttime gathering in 
Provo Park, held to solicit assistance from 
the authorities, the film captures a young 
man quivering and looking demented. 

As the film went on, I was struck by 
the affinity of perspective in Claire 
Burch’s films and Julia Vinograd’s poet- 
ry. Vinograd has written important poetry 
with the message that it’s a fallen world, 
and many scenes in “A World We Never 
Made” reminded me of that message. It’s 
as though society itself has a disabling 
disease. 

Graphic artist Chris Trian has drawn 
many portraits to illustrate Vinograd’s 
books, and many of Burch’s filmed por- 
traits of homeless individuals reminded 
me of the sad truth in many of Trian’s 
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As a socially marginal bohemian artist and writer, I know 


that you can try and try, but the future you wanted may 


not come. You can stay poor, and get more desperate. The 


discouragement of our times can gnaw away at your guts. 


drawings of down-and-out people. 

Creative persons working in three dif- 
ferent artistic forms — film, poetry and 
drawing — come up with the same view. 
It’s a bad sign when writers and artists 
with vision about the times offer no hope. 

There are dismal scenes in Burch’s 
film where homeless people try to sleep at 
night in a makeshift manner. One is 
impressed by the inadequacy of the provi- 
sions for sleeping that some of them use. 
Apathy can make people like little lost 
children. 

During one part of the film where 
homeless people camp out in Provo Park 
in hopes of getting aid from officials, 
there is a passionate, beautiful song that 
touches on desperation in the heart, and 
the need to hold on and endure. 

An old man on the street called Butch 
— he’s been around for many years — 
has a weighed-down expression, a “long 
face.” Plenty of forlorn-looking young 
people are also seen. One gutter-punk girl 


with a spike hairdo looks like she could 
be as young as 15. People of different 
ages are loaded down by a sort of ineffec- 
tuality or paralysis of spirit. There are lots 
of expressions of weakness. 

One aspect of the living situation of 
many homeless people conveyed strongly 
in the film is the immense, crippling bore- 
dom and ennui. 

A street person known as Freedom- 
Fighter Jim is seen in the documentary. 
By now, he has been gone from the scene 
for quite some time. He was into some 
activist causes for political, legal and 
social reform, but maybe attrition got to 
him, affected him badly and drove him 
out. 

Many socially marginal people come 
and go, even some of those who were 
around for many years and were known to 
have a positive, constructive attitude. 

John Delmos, a street person living in 


See A World We Never Made page 15 
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Chris Trian is a San Francisco-based artist whose striking portraits are often published in Julia Vinograd’s poetry books. 
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A World We 
Never Made 


from page 7 


Berkeley, is shown in the film with a can 
of beer, looking as though the beer is for 
solace. Delmos has proven himself quite 
capable, and he’s done important comput- 
er work. With clarity and frankness, he 
once wrote a valuable, observant diary of 
a homeless man. I published excerpts in 
"my counterculture magazine Tele Times. 
Why just show John Delmos when 
he’s down, as the film does? Why not 
show him when he’s being successful? 
Delmos, along with some of the other 
“down-under” people I recognize in 
Burch’s film, have proven that they have 
genuine constructive abilities. In docu- 
menting homeless people, why not film 


them at times when they are showing that 


they can make a contribution? 

Yet, the miasmal weight of discourage- 
ment in our times is very real, and it must 
be considered. It is conveyed very clearly 
in Burch’s film, and it would be hopeless- 
ly unrealistic not to face up to that part of 
the picture. : 

Also, why not show how homeless and 
jobless people are related to people in the 
social mainstream? The oppression of dis- 
couragement, the struggle with feeling 
dispirited, is widespread. A working stiff 
may go home from his job, and wonder, 
“What I’m doing, what is it really worth 
to me? What does my life really amount 
to? What’s the use? What’s the point?!” 

Many a student may doubt what he or 
she is really striving to accomplish. Good 
grades and a career may not provide an 
answer to a sense of emptiness inside one- 
self — a sense of incompleteness brilliantly 
revealed in homeless people by Claire 
Burch’s films, Julia Vinograd’s poetry and 
Chris Trian’s art. 

Homeless people often show the wast- 
edness, spiritual hunger, and sense of bit- 
ter irony more overtly than “properly 
behaved” people carrying on in the social 
mainstream. 

There are some homeless people who 
make a success out of living on the street. 
The film shows the homeless philosopher 
called “The Hate-Man” in a scene where 
another street person is “pushing shoul- 
ders” with him to try to get something 
from him, probably money or a cigarette. 

Hate-Man has a practice of pushing 
shoulders with many needy people who 
seek things they want from others. The 
pressing against one another is a way to 
make clear how much Hate-Man doesn’t 
want to give, and on the other hand, how 
much the other person wants what he seeks. 

Hate-Man chose to be homeless after 
the conventions of a career and marriage 
didn’t work out to his satisfaction. He 
seems to be one of the happiest, most ful- 
filled members of the Telegraph Avenue 
street scene. He has a vision of accepting 
life and taking things as they come; and 
his premise is that positive and negative, 
love and hate, go together inevitably, 
“like breathing in and breathing out.” 

In his participation with many other 
people in his doings outdoors, Hate-Man 
may feel much more part of the whole- 
ness of life than when he worked in an 
office and was closed off in a house. He’s 
resourceful and independent, and eschews 
institutions for charity, living by his own 
intelligence and intuition. 

His life is in contrast with a lot of the 
other people in Burch’s film. His adapta- 
tion contains a message of joy. 

Next, we see Nora, with her worn, 
ancient-looking face, an old lady who 
looked like she was homeless. Actually, 
she owned some real estate; but, perhaps a 
bit like the Hate-Man, she turned to the 
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street and began wandering around and 
dumpster-diving. 

As a result, she had contacts with people 
that she wouldn’t have met otherwise, and 
found fulfillment she wasn’t getting else- 
where. Living this way, Nora was able to 
experience a lot more of what the real 
world could offer, and so she stuck to the 
outdoor lifestyle she had worked out. 
When I first met Nora many years ago, she 
stayed at home in a two-story house packed 
with heaps of possessions. She said to me 
with anguish, “I’m so terribly lonely.” 

Cinnamon, widow of the legendary 
street-desperado and activist Gypsy 
Catano, is seen in the film, suddenly jerk- 
ing her face upward, as though in defiance 
of forces that threaten to defeat her. 

Known for her heart and strength of 
spirit, Cinnamon once said to me, “You 
can get awfully tired of being strong.” 

She was homeless for many years, and 
stood out as a strong figure on Telegraph 
Avenue and in People’s Park. By now, 
she’s lived indoors for a long time, in a 
place far away from the locality where she 
was homeless. 

One particularly poignant presentation 
in Burch’s film shows Homeless Suzie on 
a street corner at night, during the long 
period when her mind had snapped and 
she’d lost her home. She was overtly, 
bizarrely mentally deranged, and is shown 
acting out a solitary drama with strange 
expressions, gestures, and movements. 
She seems to be dwelling more in an eso- 
teric dream than on planet Earth. 

Once, Suzie had been a desk clerk in a 
hotel, and she’d worked other jobs, but 
obscure pressures evidently piled up until 
she sank into a state of psychosis. Often, 
she could be seen being terribly vulnera- 
ble on the hard street, leaving herself open 
to any harm possible. 

Recently, I met Suzie after not seeing 
her for a long time. She was in much bet- 
ter mental shape, had gained some weight, 
and had a place to live indoors. She could 
easily have been viewed as hopeless, but 
she hadn’t given in to hopelessness. 

A memorable scene in the film is of a 
somewhat hippie-looking guy with an 
eccentric or even sinister air about him 
who used to hang out on the curb by 
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Cody’s Books. (He’s now long gone.) He 
had a big tattoo on his forehead that 
looked a lot like the Star of David. He 
could look a bit like a mystic or a bit like 
someone catatonic. 

After watching “A World We Never 
Made,” I felt depression and anxiety, and 
wanted to go drink a beer instead of doing 
anything constructive. Claire Burch’s film 
brought home to me that my morale is 
low and so is the morale of many people I 
see. It made me see how a person could:be 
just hanging on by a thread. 

My colleague Ace Backwords, a person 
of much homeless experience and a brilliant 
writer and artist, says to me, “The times are 
bad,” when I tell him how rotten I some- 
times feel. There must be plenty of people 
who have trouble with feeling rotten. 

It’s not enough to observe symptoms. 
The actual cause, the spiritual problem, 
must be dealt with. Everybody seems 
defeated in this respect, including the pro- 
fessional leaders and helpers. 

With the decline of Ancient Rome, it 
got to a point where, as one writer has 
said, “The people lost their will.” 
America, for some generations, has been 
compared to the Roman Empire. 

“A World We Never Made” was, for 
me, a real walk down memory lane. 
Whatever their outward appearance, vari- 
ous people shown in the film are, or were, 
persons of special, admirable qualities and 
exceptional abilities. I saw a kaleidoscope 
of these mortals’ colors and shapes that 
convey the wonder of human life and cre- 
ation. 

The Hate-Man has said, “The spirit 
doesn’t die. The spirit is not defeated.” 

The renegade writer Henry Miller 
wrote that the human heart will endure. 
Aldous Huxley wrote that there is divinity 
in all people, whatever good or bad 
behavior is seen. A person’s feelings of 
upward and downward directions can all 
be vivid and very real. 

As a socially marginal bohemian artist 
and writer, I know that you can try and 
try, but the future you wanted may not 
come. You can stay poor, and grow more 
desperate. The discouragement of our 
times can gnaw away at your guts. 

As you keep getting older, this world 
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I TRY vo BE NICE 
} AND BEAR UP, BUT 
SOMETIMES I 


Art by B.N. Duncan 


can seem less and less like your kind of 
world. Without sufficient guiding vision, 
people can sink low. 

You can try various endeavors, but end 
up living like a lousy bum — like some- 
body who never did try. I sometimes ask 
myself, “How low will I sink?!” 


Street Encounter 
by Julia Vinograd 

“Meet my new friend,” 

he said expansively 

waving me at a brown and white dog 
tied to his shopping cart piled with 
his blankets and a plastic tarp. 

The dog waved its tail. 

“Hi friend,” I said. 

“V’ve named him Guru,” 

the guy explained, “he can do 
anything at all except be a dog,” 

the guy laughed, spinning the wheels 
of his shopping cart. 

*“‘That’s the whole problem of course, 
he’s SUCH a dog.” 

He left and I thought: not just dogs; 
Humans too. We can do anything at all 
except be human, 

that’s the whole problem, 

we’re SO human. 

That sums up our entire history 

in 3 sentences 

and it doesn’t sound 

like such a big deal. 

I hope we’ve also got a friend 

with a shopping cart. 


Street Dude 
by Julia Vinograd 

He’s broke, 

but the red and green dragon 
tattooed on his shoulder 
guards a horde of jewels. 


WELL? 


by Julia Vinograd 
‘“‘Whatsa matter, buddy? 


Scared to walk down the street? 
Scared to get your mind 
a little dirty?” 
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ON THE STREET 
by Julia Vinograd 


I’m not here, don’t look at me. 
do you think bad dreams are contagious? 


Suppose you’d spent the afternoon 
shining in your lover’s bed 


and they screamed 


You can’t see me, 

I’m just a crack in your contact lens; 

I’m just a crack in your mirror. 

My hands are dirty, 

I’ve got your shadow under my fingernails, 
I can’t wash it out. 

I’ve got the shakes, 

my own skin isn’t speaking to me 

and I’m not speaking to you. 

I’m not here, I have no past, 

no memories, no name, not allowed. 

So I eat your memories like garbage, 

all your buried broken promises 

and the bad dreams you forget 

till you see me. Till you don’t see me. 

I’m not here. 


In a Nice Neighborhood 
by Joan Clair 


‘In a nice neighborhood in Berkeley, 
| Shoes and clothing in wearable condition 


are thrown out on the street 
or put in garbage cans. 


In a nice neighborhood in Berkeley, 
homeless persons wearing clothing 
in unbearable condition 


| push their carts like they’re bearing shrouds. 


A dog barks in a nice neighborhood 
in Berkeley and is discovered 
: locked in the trunk of a car. 


Walk away, turn away, get away; 
there is no retreat 


| from what one meets 
‘in a nice neighborhood in Berkeley. 


Have you ever walked a Mile 


| along the Blue Brick Road? 


Where the passers-by never wear,a smile 
though it’s a balmy summer's day? — 


| When you have just lost your job 
with no savings tucked away? 
 'Fhose dusty blue bricks 


seem to stretch forever and a day 


even the birds are chirping wearily 
eerily, a tired lovelorn song 
| because you know at the end of the road 
; your apartment will be gone... 


So you tarry along the Blue Brick Road 
with tired, aching feet 

treading onto the eviction notice 

at your road's end you'll meet; 


to find tacked upon the entrance 


a token of goodbye 
alone on the Blue Brick Road 

with Blue Moon your lullaby. 
so you flee on down the Blue Brick Road 
the Blue Moon your only light 
Walking a walk that leads nowhere 
meandering in the night 

and nowhere can you dally 
until the monotonous steps you rest 
in the lee of a dark alley 

perfumed with dumpsters breath 
and along comes a patrol car 

screaming you're under arrest! 
and it's all a part of the Blue Brick Road 
that leads to the Blue Brick Abode... 
whose traffic signs are all red 
and life is put on hold 
where you discover that loneliness 
as a lover is so cold... 


Don’t scream when your children look at me, 


Do you think I’ll breathe bad luck on your children? 


and then brought him home to meet your parents 


‘Don’t touch that, you don’t know where it’s been!”’ 
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the poor are we 
by Judy Jones 

the poorest of the poor 
are you and me 


not our brothers and sisters 
dyin on da streets 


we watchin da homeless 
eatin outta garbage cans 
dying fo our eyes 

on filthy concrete streets 
as we walk by 


the poorest of the poor 
are you and me 
not our brothers and sisters 
dyin on da streets 
nope baby 
da poorest of da poor 
are you and me 

thats right sweetie 

they are we 


The Cry of the Sea 
by Geerge Wynn 

The old man 

in the studio 

overlooking the Pacific Ocean 
would buy coffee 

burgers and fries 

and read William Blake 
poems for her 


One Sunday she said, 
"You're real, not fake 
write down the day 
I'll get off the street." 
He didn't want to do it 
He wrote Saturday 


Now he spends 
his day staring 

at the quiet waves 
on the beach 


trying to forget 

what made him turn red 
the day he read 

in the local gazette 

what he did 

not want to read 


Solitude 


by George Wynn 
Since she's gone 

The phone never rings 
Someone unknown 

In the universe 

Sings a sad song 

On KPFA // 

I lay on the couch 
Bored and restless 
Punished by the loss 


singin dem shelter blues 
by Judy Jones 


no mo singin 

dem shelter blues 

ain’t never goin back 
never goin back 


rules rules and mo rules 
fearin fo my life 
shelters for da dead 

an i’m still live 

i’m still live 


gonna hit park tonite 
shelters too damned hot 
restroom stink 

roaches runnin wild 


streets lookin mighty good 
for po folk like me 
lookin fo wink or two 


ain’t no criminal 
jus outta mean green 


needin place to sleep 


no mo singin 

dem shelter blues 

aint never goin back 
never goin back 


Invitation 


by Claire J. Baker 


Today we received a color invite 
picturing a wild artichoke 


a 60th wedding anniversary for Liesel 
a dear holocaust survivor 


and her husband... a pastel 
delicately, excellently rendered 


one that may have crowned 
an El Cerrito hill near their home. 


Liesel may have sat in 
a lawn chair, showered with sun, 


moved her hat this way & that 
avoiding paper glare that blinds, 


sponging up warmth far from 
family losses rooted in infamy. 


Out on the Ledge 
by Puma 


I went to the edge of the river 

I went to the edge of the sea 

I went to the edge of existence 

In search of the right just to ''be." 


The rapids woke me up in the morning 
The waves sent me off a snorin' 

But it was an existential dawning 
that paved the way for me. 
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Beneath a Tree 
by Joan Clair 


A homeless man takes shelter 
beneath a flowering tree. 

The wind blows heavily, 

and hundreds of white petals 
flow down his cheeks; 

and hundreds of white petals 
land at his feet 


The Love Artist 


by George Wynn 
The greatest survival skill 
of the clear-eyed homeless artist . 
was his philosophy of existence: 
To be animated makes life 
more picturesque 
Even when hungry 
and panhandling 
always a smile 
and once in a while 
out of nowhere 
as if in a dream 
a radiant hand 
offered Honest Abe 
;. | in green 


Everyone was good 

He awakened love and peace 
in the dope fiend 

the alkie, even the thief 


Now that his wife 

and children 

have taken him back 
About him I think 

a hell of a lot 

a sense of a missing link 
every time I stroll 

down streets painted black 


The Sidewalk Poets 
by Claire J. Baker 


We street poets sit on the sidewalk. 
Here among daily bustle, despite 
hunger & thirst, we try to draw upon 
experience, push language 

into somewhere keen where 

the public cannot ignore — 


post haikus, sonnets, gutsy 
free verse on every telephone pole 
in this University City. 


Our poems too should be engraved 
in these sidewalks near 

downtown Berkeley BART, 

beside poets who have shelter, 
food, fresh clothes. It's a 


terrific idea — brief poems 
which people walk over 
& sometimes pause to READ. 
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Heavily Sedated in a Repressive Society 


by Gracie Desiderata 


“There comes a time when the opera- 
tion of the machine becomes so odious, 
makes you so sick at heart, that you can’t 
take part, you can’t even passively take 
part; and you’ve got to put your bodies 
upon the gears and upon the wheels, upon 
all the apparatus, and you’ve got to make 
it stop. And you’ve got to indicate to the 
people who run it, the people who own it, 
that unless you’re free, the machine will 
be prevented from working at all.” 

— Mario Savio 


“It was your vision of the pilot 

confirmed my vision of you: you said, 
He keeps 

on steering headlong into the waves, on 

purpose 

while.we crouched in the open hatchway 

vomiting into plastic bags 

for three hours between St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. 

I never felt closer to you. 

In the close cabin where the honeymoon 
couples 

huddled in each others’ laps and arms 

I put my hand on your thigh 

to comfort both of us, your hand came 
over mine, 

we stayed that way, suffering together 

in our bodies, as if all suffering 

were physical, we touched so in the 
presence 

of strangers who knew nothing and cared 
less 

vomiting their private pain 

as if all suffering were physical.” 

*  __ Adrienne Rich 


hat is the relationship between 
my disability and my queer- 
ness, and how does this relate 
to trauma and separation? I think it lies in 
the compulsory alignment with my fami- 


ly’s values and the shock I incurred when 


I broke away from them. 

My choices, of political and economic 
equality, feminism, anti-nuclear, anti-mil- 
itaristic, bisexual pacifism — these were 
not acceptable choices to my family. In 
fact, they were so unacceptable as to be 
completely unspeakable. My father 
absolutely refused to even speak to me 
about these things. And these were things 
that were SO important to me. 

But since my parents were in the domi- 
nant position to decide what was crazy or 
not, when I chose not to speak back to 
them in return, they had me locked up in a 
psychiatric hospital. 

Believe me, by then I WAS crazy. 
Crazy with rage, with pain, with fear and 
a definite sense of stuckness in the “no 
exit” category — and with the knowledge 
that their choices were defining me, and, 
combined with the voices of others, were 
a threat to the whole globe in their igno- 
rance. Their choices that had been aligned 
with what the American media found 
acceptable to print, and what acceptable 
Americans found suitable to believe. 

The problem is that it is all built on 
lies. Dangerous lies. 

When I was born, I was born female — 
that was my original sin. My parents had 
wanted a boy, and being born a girl meant 
that I was supposed to be seen and not 
heard, to look sweet and smile, and cer- 
tainly to have no opinions, especially con- 
tradictory ones. 

When I went to college, I was exposed 
to alternative views, and when | returned 
to my family, four short years later, I 
embodied these views. I was, as R.D. 
Blackmore wrote about in Lorna Doone, a 
stolen child. My body was there, but my 
soul had been taken. 

I think the hardest thing about being 
diagnosed with a mental or emotional ill- 
ness during young adulthood is trying to 


At the Crossroads 


Art by Joy Destefano 


I was in a daze. I felt like I had been given elephant tranquilizers. Was this level of 
sedation really necessary? I felt like a walking vegetable. The drug made me trem- 
ble. My feet shuffled out of my control, my arms twitched of their own accord. 


differentiate between the illness and normal 
individuation. Are they saying that you 
have a thought disorder because your think- 
ing is impaired, or because they don’t like 
the thoughts that you have? It’s a hard call, 


since, being inside your own mind, it is 
impossible for you to participate in the 


judgment. There has got to be somebody: 
out there whose decisions you trust. 

I go back and forth between believing 
that mental illness is strictly a chemical 
imbalance, and feeling like it was a pun- 
‘ishment inflicted upon me by my family 
for having the audacity to stand up to their 
dominant position in the culture. There 
was a certain fascism in my family. There 
was only one right answer: my father’s 
opinion. And if you didn’t agree with it, 
you kept your mouth shut, like the rest of 
my sisters. I was the one who spoke out, 
and I was the one who took the fall. 

The saddest part of it for me was that my 
family took something that was precious 
and sacred and happy to me — my coming 
out and my budding sexuality — and turned 
it into something ugly and completely 
unspeakable, a crime that dare not speak its 
name. This I could not forgive. 

When I was in college, I studied political 
theory, and the big question was: “Can a 
just person survive in an unjust society.” 
For me now, the question is: “Can a healthy 
person survive in an unhealthy society.” 

If your society tells you that you are 
bad and wrong, you feel bad and wrong. 
And you become unhealthy. How do you 
become healthy if what is, shouldn’t be? 
And if what should be, isn’t there? 

I wanted to be accepted by my family, 
but they were and still are hostile to who I 
have become. When I talk to my mother, 
she still says things like “remember when 
you were in college and you thought you 
had all the answers?” She just didn’t like 
the answers that I had. I had to give up 
wanting to be accepted by my family. But 
they want it to look like everything is just 
fine, so they still invite me to all the fami- 
ly reunions and then they just don’t talk 
about anything because they are so afraid 
that I will shake up their world. 

The summer after my sophomore year, I 
was chosen to go to Washington, D.C., and 


work in an internship program for Ralph 
Nader’s Critical Mass Group. I was learn- 
ing about something that most people in the 
country had not even considered yet, espe- 


cially the serious consequences possible . 


from nuclear energy. I ended up working as 
the liaison between Critical*Mass‘and the 
National Organization’for Women doing 
research with the lawyers working on the 
Karen Silkwood case. Silkwood was a 
union activist who died in highly suspicious 
circumstances after exposing dangerous 
conditions in the Kerr-McGee nuclear 
power plant in Oklahoma. 

I was so traumatized by what I learned 
had happened to Silkwood and how the 
news media was trivializing it, that I 
became severely distressed in worrying 
about what could happen if nuclear waste 
got into the wrong hands. Not only could 
nuclear waste not be stored or disposed of 
safely, in any way, but it could also be 
used as a weapon, and who knows who 
would use it, when or where? 

In my work with the NOW attorneys, 
we found out that Silkwood’s house and 
body had been contaminated by nuclear 
waste because she was a union organizer. 
It seemed like this was a clear attempt to 
block unionization by outright killing a 
union rep. Finally they ran her off the 
road into a concrete embankment. Was 
the right wing behind this? Was this the 
mob at work? 

I didn’t know what was causing this vio- 
lence, and I didn’t think at the time to ques- 
tion who was behind it. I just knew that 
they were wrong to victimize a union orga- 
nizer and a poor woman who was trying to 
educate people about the health hazards of 
nuclear power. Why wouldn’t anyone even 
talk about it? Why wasn’t it in the papers? 
What else weren’t they telling us, I began 
to wonder? My greatest fear was that if we 
were the nation that had beaten the Nazis, 
didn’t that just make us bigger Nazis? Who 
would stop us? 

One night, my friend Diane and I had 
planned to meet at a bar in Georgetown. 
Unfortunately, by the time I got there I 
had forgotten the name of the club. I wan- 
dered around looking for her, but I 
couldn’t find her anywhere. 


I finally stumbled into a place where I 
did find someone who looked familiar. 
She was a young woman I had met at my 
college. Her name was “T.J.” She lit up as 
she smiled at me and motioned me over. 
She was about 5’6” tall, slim with a beau- 
tiful tight blouse on and slacks that fit her 
like a glove, belted at the waist and snug 
around her tight, round behind. Her afro 
haircut was trimmed carefully about two 
inches from her head, and her olive com- 
plexion was stunning. 1 

I was in awe of her physical stature and 
confident manner. I had never found myself 
so close to another woman who I knew to 
be an “out” lesbian, who also seemed to be 
responding to me. It felt like heaven! We 
dated all summer long and had a wonderful. 
time that summer, but the relationship 
ended soon after we returned to school. I 
started my junior year that fall. | 

Because of the combination of the trau- 
ma that resulted from my knowledge of 
the dangers of nuclear power and the 
rejection I experienced by my family 
when I came out, in addition to my failed 
relationship, I had my first psychotic 
break before summer between my junior 
and senior years. It culminated at the end 
of the spring semester, before exams. 

I had caught a flu, so I went to the col- 
lege infirmary to get some medicine, and I 
noticed on the bottle that it said that it was 
ephedra, an amphetamine substance. I went 
to bed planning to sleep, but I was up all 
night, my mind racing wildly with thought 
after thought. I felt emotions surging and 
ideas spinning my brain around in circles. I 
must have been in bed for three days 
straight, my mind racing and manic. 

I don’t know why I didn’t seek help at 
that time. Because the disorder was inside 
my mind, it didn’t occur to me that the 
problem was within me. I projected the 
problem out onto the world. I remember 
asking a friend to go talk to the president 
of the college and tell her that she must 
contact the president of the United States 
saying that we must have immediate 
world peace. I couldn’t stand the thought 
of reading day after day in the papers of 
more fighting and wars. I would fast for 
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Spare Love 
by Joan Clair 


I see a sobbing woman 
walking to my right 

as I go down Shattuck. 

I ask her what’s wrong. 
She says she needs carfare 
to get to Alameda. 

I give her all my change 
and pray that wherever 
she gets to she may be safe, 
in Alameda or any other place. 
A block later 

I see an old lady 

smelling of stale perfume 
caved in against a doorway. 
No money to give her, 

I offer food which is refused. 


Mother of my soul, 
I wonder at times 
where I can ever find you. 
Good Lord, I can’t 

fill myself up 

with enough of your love. 


That night, I eat too much. 


Two Children 


by Joan Clair 
They were like stones 
thrown in a lake 

that made no waves. 
They just dropped 
down to the bottom, 
themselves forgotten. 


"NO!" 
by Claire J. Baker 


A feeling on my shoulder -- 
a dear friend approaching? 
No, that was just the shadow 
of a shadow encroaching. 


No, I am all alone 

as if born that way. 

No more mother or father. 
No more dog to stay. 


A pressure on my shoulder -- 
a dear friend approaching? 
No, that is just the shadow 
of a shadow encroaching. 


MAD BAGLADY 
by Julia Vinograd 


Fat crazy baglady dressed like a heavenly dump 
spotted with little yellow smiley faces 

and she spreads over her corner like toxic waste 
with button bright eyes. 

Baglady’s still talking to her bitch of a sister 
who stole her husband and moved to Jersey 

10 years ago. 

‘Course he was a weak fool not to see thru you, 
you’d even lie to the undertaker 

and I hope you get the chance real soon.” 
Baglady gasps for breath like a train 

hooting thru her mottled throat. 

“Though I don’t know why I was surprised, 

you always stole my stockings, tossing your yellow hair 
like hair was your invention 

and you’d had it patented. 

Most men aren’t worth a good pair of stockings, 
mine sure wasn’t. You sat outside on the swing 
wearing my new stockings and waved your legs 
at the sky, signaling the saucers in. 

It’s all your fault. 

You sent men with polite clipboards; 

they turned everything off. 

You poisoned my mirror and my poodle, 

we used to wear matching pink ribbons 

I remember it all. 

He said he liked the way your pieces fit together; 
T’li cut you in pieces. 

If you open your mouth I'll pull your tongue out.” 
The sister who isn’t there says nothing. 
Baglady’s puffed up like a toad 

and soaking in madness 

like a fashionable mud bath at an expensive spa. 


I'm No Magician 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Might I pen peace into existence 
respectful, lasting closeness into my life? 
My pen is overwhelmed 

by unwieldy expectations I foist on it. 


I want to solve everything for all the world. 
write about nature 

referencing my troubles obliquely 

write of limitless joy and magical transformations. 


As a child I was massively impatient with myself 
hated that learning took time 
wanted instant fluency. ° 


I'm still harsh with my progress 
until something intervenes 

lets me breathe 

reminds me I'm no magician 
just one fragment of this wide world. 
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The Poor and 


Decent Kind 
by George Wynn 


The untold story 

of so many bay area 
men and women 

of busted dreams 


.who knock on 


all job doors 

sleep on gray streets 
disturb no one 

who are not alcoholics 
who are not dope fiends 
who are not panhandlers 
who have superb 
survival skills — 

them the media ignores 


The Address 
(for Robbie) 
by Claire J. Baker 
You, 

warm & real 

as you were, 


end up asa 
scrap of address 


kept in a catch-all drawer 
come upon one windy day 
while looking for matches. 


You, Robbie, 
warm & real 
as you were. 


Dong Lin photo from his book One American Reality 


Absence of 


Appreciation 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


If I am good 
thoroughly good 
head to toe 
innermost molecule 
to surface top layer 
BUT 

no one notices 

tells me 

treats me thusly, 

am I any less 

good 

through and through? 
Might the absence 

of appreciation 

so deplete my essence 
as to ungood me? 


Reaching the Ocean 
by Claire J. Baker 


Climb onto a moment 
that molecule 
that mountain 


a cove harboring clouds 
clouds harboring coves 
infinities of fantasy 


nothing to remember 
nothing to forget 
in your monumental life 


And your heart 
your heart beating slower 
than the start of time. 


A Brave Lady 


by Joan Clair 


A woman with a banjo 

told me how hard it was 

to sing her songs in the city 
with traffic sweeping 

over her melodies. 

She came from small towns 
on the East Coast, she said. 
Placing her empty banjo case 
on the pavement for coins, 
she tried anyway, 

a brave lady, 

as I wondered at 

the whys and wherefores 
of her whereabouts. 
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Temporary Hold 
by Joan Clair 


A temporary hold has been put 
on free bags of food at a shelter. 


Can a temporary hold 
be put on hunger? 


"VAR" 
by Puma 


Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum 
a sidewalk’s the life for me. 
With my nobby peg leg 
and my dented tin cup 

a pirate e're I'll be. 

So toss yer coins 

and wish me luck 

relieve your guilt and 
buckle up -- 

tell the kiddos 

"Don't Fuck Up!"' 

point the finger 


‘let it linger 


it's me not you 

(and that's the stinger!) 
a sidewalk’s the 

place for me. 


Solitude at Night 
by George Wynn 


Outside the laundry 

panhandlers jingle change 

in their cups 

Inside she at 65 

oblivious to the gout 

sits sewing clothes 

An East Indian lady is 
brings a plate LY 
of curry chicken ' 
A Mexican lady brings NS 
her a big container 

of Spanish rice 

and tortillas 

They both exclaim, ''She's 

a good lady." 

In the evening they take 

turns allowing her 

to sleep inside their 

simple diners 

by the doorway 

She gives them each 

a gift of sweater 

she designed 

The diner owners 

stuff her jacket pocket 

with a roll of bills 

The panhandlers laugh 

at her saying she's 

being used as a 

human guard dog 

in a rough neighborhood. 

But she's not in a mood 

to listen to any of this 

She’s busy getting ready 

for the next barter 


A Holy Block. 
by Joan Clair 


I live on a holy block 

with hundreds of worshippers 
in the form of flowers 

in irregular pews — 

a wild, intangible group 

with plenty of room 

in the glory 

of their morning monasteries. 
My dog pauses in praise 

in the morning light, 

and so do I. 
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peace. I remember seeing the front page 
of the New York Times the next day. The 
heads of the seven leading nations were 
on the cover smiling and holding hands. I 
assumed my threat had worked. 

I ended up returning to my parents’ 
home in Phoenix that summer in a terrible 
state of confusion. My parents were clear 
that something was dreadfully wrong with 
me, but they didn’t have a clue what it 
could be. For some reason, it never 
occurred to them that I might need to see 
a doctor, or that they could talk to me 
directly and ask me how I felt and what I 
was thinking. 

Instead, they talked about me behind 
my back, and I knew it. I could feel it in 
the air. They called all my relatives and 
talked to them about it. But nobody, not 
one, talked to me directly or asked me 
how I felt or what I thought I might need. 
It’s true, I might not have been much help 
in clarifying things, but just to be respect- 
ed enough to be communicated with 
directly would have helped a lot. 

My mother finally told me that we 
were going to go to “family therapy.” My 
father didn’t even get in the car with us, 
so I assumed that he wasn’t part of this 
part of the “family.” Actually, he didn’t 
even believe in the whole field of psy- 
chology, so I’m sure he thought he was 
above it, and this was my problem. Even 
by then, I was the identified patient. 
Family dynamics were not examined. 

My mother and I got in the car and 
drove downtown. Finally, we arrived at a 
church, where my mother told me to go in 
and talk to the minister. This was my par- 
ent’s idea of “family therapy.” I explained 
to the minister that I was a lesbian, that I 
was a socialist and a feminist, and that my 
family could not deal with it or even talk 
to me. My mother then went in and talked 
to him separately. We left the church and 
nothing else was said about it. “Therapy” 
clearly didn’t work. 

After graduation, I went back to 
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Phoenix and I told my parents I wanted to 
talk to them about some of the things I 
had learned. I tried to stress to them how 
important it was to me, how I valued their 
opinion, and hoped that they would 
respect my education. Unfortunately, I 
couldn’t have been more wrong. 

My dad told me there was nothing to 
talk about. By then, he had a pretty clear 
picture what my ideas were, and they were 
far from coinciding with his own — right- 
wing, Christian, military patriarch that he 
was. He sat in his chair not looking at me, 
clenching his fists. He didn’t agree with 
me, he said, and if we talked about it, we 
would just. get upset. If we got upset, we 
would get angry, and he didn’t want to get 
angry. He turned his back to me, sat down, 
turned on a football game, and pretended 
that I wasn’t in the room. That was the last 
time it came up. I just did not exist; at least, 
that was the way he acted, and that was the 
way I felt. 

After a year of working as a bartender in 
a lesbian bar and having a failed relation- 
ship with a woman much older than myself, 
I landed back at my parents’ house, actively 
psychotic. By then, my parents realized that 
I had problems that needed more care than 
they could understand. 

I didn’t care about anything anymore, 
so after refusing to speak to a county ther- 
apist, I let my mother have me committed 
to a psychiatric hospital. I felt helpless 
and hopeless. I didn’t know what to do or 
what I was headed for. 

We walked in the front doors and mom 
was quietly sobbing. I put my arm around 
her to comfort her. We sat down, and the 
admitting doctor came and asked me to 
follow him to his office. He asked me 
what was going on, and I still refused to 
talk. I didn’t trust anyone by then. 

He said, “I promise you, things will 
improve if you will come into the hospi- 
tal.” He seemed so gentle and compas- 


sionate. I trusted him, more than anyone I 
had met in a long time. 


Homeless People Win Legal Victory in Fresno 


from page 2 


shortly before filing suit and asked that 
the city voluntarily agree to stop breaking 
the law. The city refused to cooperate. We 
were forced to obtain an emergency 
restraining order in federal court.” 

Schlosser and Della-Pena continued: 
“The fee settlement in this case — 
$750,000 — amounts to a fraction of the 
fees that we would have been entitled to 
under federal and state laws. If this case had 
proceeded to trial, it is extremely likely that 
the fee award would have been far greater.” 

The ACLU and LCCR will use the 
attorneys’ fees awarded in the case for 
programs to protect the legal rights of 
poor and homeless people, and to oppose 
the abuse of government power. | 

TERMS OF THE SETTLEMENT 

The settlement agreement contains a 
series of procedures created to ensure that 
the violations against the homeless com- 
munity will not recur. The City of Fresno 
will require authorities to post written 
notice at least three days before clearing 
any personal property from an encamp- 
ment area, and items of apparent value 
will be stored for 90 days. 

The California Department of 
Transportation has also agreed to comply 
with the legal principles set forth in the 
court’s preliminary injunction, throughout 
the state of California. The court will 
retain jurisdiction over the case for five 
years to ensure that the City or Fresno 
complies with this agreement. 

Damages awarded by the court total 
$1,485,000, to be allocated in the following 
ways. The City of Fresno will pay 
$1,000,000 into a Housing Allowance 
Account. Funds from the account will assist 
the approximately 225 class members in the 


lawsuit to meet costs related to housing, 
including security deposits, first and last 
month’s rent, or monthly rental payments, 
or to purchase a vehicle, or medical care. 
The money will be issued by the Settlement 
Administrator to landlords or other 
providers of basic goods or services. 

The City of Fresno and Caltrans will 
set aside $485,000 in cash to compensate 
a pool of individuals who suffered harm 
as a result of the unconstitutional seizure 
of property. Individuals will file claim 
forms describing the extent of their losses 
and the number of times they were sub- 
jected to the illegal sweeps. 

Disbursements from this portion of the 
settlement will range from $500 to $5000, 
and will be paid over time in currency or 
by check, or be deposited into plaintiffs’ 
bank accounts. The court is expected to 
finalize the agreement on July 25, 2008. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

In addition to the lawsuit against the 
City of Fresno, over the last several months, 
homeless people and their allies held a 
sleep-in at City Hall, the Homelessness 
Marathon radio show was broadcast from 
Fresno putting a national spotlight on this 
city’s illegal practices, and intense pressure 
was brought upon city government to end 
their attacks on the homeless. 

These efforts have had an effect and 
Mayor Autry has declared the city’s previ- 
ous policy a failure. Earlier this year, Autry 
said, “We have failed, government has 
failed on this issue. We are the status quo 
that has chosen through our wisdom over 
the last 40 or 50 years to pick the most 
expensive and ineffective, dis-compassion- 
ate way to address the homeless situation.” 

Autry admitted this failure while 
addressing the joint meeting of leadership 
and planning councils of the County and 


So I simply said, “Splendid.” Finally, 
somebody cared about how I felt. This 
was my admissions procedure. 

I went back out into the waiting room, 
and my mother was still sitting there in this 
large, white, clinical space. Eventually a 
nurse came down the hall with a wheel- 
chair, which surprised me as I was perfect- 
ly capable of walking. She motioned me 
into the chair, and as I was wheeled away, 
my mother cried. I found it so ironic, even 
at the time, that I was the patient, and yet I 
was the one comforting her. In my mind, it 
was she and my dad who had driven me to 
this state of rage. 

After the nurse and I rounded a corner in 
the hall, beyond which my mother could 
not see, the nurse stopped the wheelchair 
and gave me an injection. I didn’t know 
what it was at the time, but it would be a 
full week before I was quite conscious 
again. The nurse had given me a huge dose 
of Navane, a widely prescribed antipsychot- 
ic drug used at that time. 

We came to a locked door, and the 
nurse took out a key and let us in. I hadn’t 
known that I would be in a locked ward 
from which I would not be released for a 
week. It was white and very sterile-look- 
ing, filled with people with vacant looks 
in their eyes and confused gazes. 

I was taken to a bedroom with four 
beds. I was instructed to take off my 
clothes and get.into a hospital gown and 
slippers. All of my belongings were taken. 
This whole procedure was a mystery to 
me. Why was I being treated this way? I 
was just glad to be away from home and 
have some peace without being judged. 

We came to a square room, the day 
room, which seemed small for the 35 
inhabitants who sat around a few tables 
playing cards or sitting on a couch staring 
vacantly at a blaring television. 

After a few minutes, the impact of the 
injection hit me and I became less and less 


able to think or feel. I was in a daze. What 
had IT done to deserve this induced sedation? 


City of Fresno as they established a task 
force that was empowered to develop a 
10-year plan to end chronic homelessness. 
Autry told the task force that he wanted 
them to come up with a blueprint for how 
to develop a Housing First model that will 
provide homeless people a place to live 
without preconditions. 

The mayor said, “I’m having to change 
my thinking because we are talking about 
a home in a neighborhood where a guy 
comes up and passes out on the front yard. 
That is part of the process of getting well. 
There is no requirement on those individ- 
uals. I’m ready to go there.” 

The task force, which started in mid- 
April, was given 100 days to formulate a 
plan to provide homeless people decent 
and affordable housing. Proponents of the 
Housing First model, including Mayor 
Autry, claim that it will be less expensive 
to provide homeless people with housing 
than to maintain the failed model (service 
providers such as the Rescue Mission, 
Poverello House, etc.) that currently 
addresses homeless needs. 

But, Al Williams, a homeless member of 
the task force, expressed doubts that things 
will change anytime soon. Williams said 
the task force is dominated by builders, real 
estate developers, other business interests, 
and social service providers from the 
Rescue Mission and Poverello House. 
Williams said that “there are powerful 
forces that want to maintain business as 
usual, and the poverty pimps have too much 
influence in the group.” 

Proponents of the Housing First model 
say it costs up to $100,000 a year for each 
homeless person under the failed social 
service model currently in use. The cost is 
high because homeless people use hospi- 
tal emergency rooms for most medical 
care they receive. They stay in the hospi- 
tal longer, return frequently, and interact 
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I felt like I had been given elephant tran- 
quilizers. Was this level of sedation really 
necessary? I felt like a walking vegetable. 
The drug made me tremble. My feet shuf- 
fled out of my control, my arms twitched of 
their own accord. 

Someone offered me a cigarette and | 
took it gratefully — finally, something 
familiar to take my mind off these odd 
sensations. I noticed that others too shuf- 
fled around the room, seemingly against 
their will, driven by the power of the 
drugs that forced their limbs to shuffle 
and twitch. We circled the room like 
ghosts, going nowhere and practically 
nonexistent. 

My first week in the hospital was 
dreadful. I was almost unconscious most 
of the time as I stumbled about the day- 
room, drugged into a stupor, heavily 
sedated. I couldn’t explain the treatment 
plan or the reason for my being there. 

My parents came to visit, maybe once or 
twice, but we had nothing to say. My moth- 
er came back towards the women’s bed- 
room with me once and a woman was lying 
on the floor in a corner. She suddenly 
pulled up her skirt and threw open her legs 
and displayed her vulva to my mother, 
screaming: “It’s because of women like you 
that we are forced to be in here!” 

I didn’t know what she meant, but I 
was secretly pleased that someone could 
do or say something angrily to my mother 
that I could never have expressed. It WAS 
partially her fault that I was there, and it 
was OK for me to be angry about it.. 

There was no structure to our days. No 
meetings. No classes. Just hours of TV 
and cigarette smoking and endless shuf- 
fling about the room with no limb control. 
Even sitting in a chair, my limbs would 
move of their own accord. Even if I tried 
to stop the movement, I could not. 

In the 30 years since that time, I have 
experienced massive healing and growth. 


I would just like to close with a quote by 
Thich Nhat Hanh from his book, Anger: 


with law enforcement more than people 
with permanent housing. 

For the amount of money used to 
maintain business as usual, every home- 
less person could be given a luxury apart- 
ment and limo service and it would cost 
less than what is being spent now. 

Why then did the City of Fresno put $3 
million into this year’s city budget to buy 
property to address the homeless issue and 
not spend a dime of it? Gregory Barfield, 
City Councilmember Cynthia Sterling’s 
aide, told me it was because they are wait- 
ing for the plan from the task force on 
homelessness so that the use of funds are 
coordinated for maximum effect. 

Perhaps that is why city officials also 
did not spend $1 million that was desig- 
nated for the Spirit of Women to provide 
shelter and services for homeless women. 
A more cynical analyst might conclude 
that city officials put millions of dollars 
into the budget to give the appearance that 
they are spending money on the issue, but 
the reality is that the money gets reallocat- 
ed to other departments — like the police. 

The task force to end homelessness is 
due to release the results of their recom- 
mendations in July. The Community 
Alliance wants to see a plan presented that 
provides homeless people with decent, 
affordable housing and a way out of the 
intense poverty they currently live in. 

We demand an end to all attacks against 
the homeless community, plots of public 
land where the homeless can live safely 
(with drinkable water, toilets and trash 
bins), more shelter space, particularly for 
homeless women, and a rapid transition to a 
Housing First program that provides home- 
less people with safe and secure housing. 


Mike Rhodes is the editor of Community 
Alliance. For more about the struggle for the 
rights of homeless people, see: http://www.fres- 
noalliance.com/home/homelessness.htm 
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by Norman Solomon 


peaking in a time of war, Martin 

Luther King Jr. said: “Somehow 

this madness must cease.” Forty- 

one years later, young soldiers are 
returning to the United States from terrify- 
ing zones of carnage. . 

3 The old claims of a justified war have 
melted away. So have the promises of a 
humane society back home. 

Statistics about the war dead tell us very 
little about human realities. And familiar 
downbeat numbers about health care — 47 
million Americans with no health insur- 
ance, perhaps an equal number woefully 
under-insured — tell us very little about the 
actual consequences, or other options. 

“The shocking facts about health care 
in the United States are well known,” Yes! 
Magazine noted in the autumn of 2006. 
“There’s little argument that the system is 
broken. What’s not well known is that the 
dialogue about fixing the health care sys- 
tem is just as broken.” 

That’s an apt description. For all the 
media focus and political rhetoric on 
health care, the mainline discourse is 
stuck in a corporate-friendly rut. But there 
‘ are signs that a movement for a rational, 
humanistic health care system in this 
| country is now gaining strength. 

On June 19, I attended a large demon- 
stration in San Francisco. The lightning 
rod for the historic protest was a national 
meeting of America’s Health Insurance 
Plans, an outfit that cheerily pitches itself 
as “a national trade association represent- 
ing nearly 1,300 member companies pro- 
viding health benefits to more than 200 
million Americans.” 

As it happens, this meeting of 
America’s Health Insurance Plans got 
under way just as news broke that the 
congressional “leadership” has devised a 
formula to fully fund more war. 

“Democratic and GOP leaders in the 
House announced agreement Wednesday 
on a long-overdue war funding bill they 
said President Bush would be willing to 
sign,” the Associated Press reported. The 
bill would “provide about $165 billion to 
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the Pentagon to fund military operations 
in Iraq and Afghanistan for about a year.” 

There’s a lot of profit in death. Under 
the guise of national security. And under 
the guise of health care. 

Today, across the United States, people 
are dying because they don’t have access 
to health care. But policy solutions are 
available. In Congress, about 90 co-spon- 
sors are backing H.R. 676, a bill to pro- 
vide “comprehensive health insurance 
coverage for all United States residents.” 

Call it whatever you like — “single 
payer” or “improved Medicare for all’ or 
“universal health care with choice of 
providers and no financial barriers.” What it 
adds up to is the policy option of treating 
health care as the human right that it is. 

In the latest edition of “Health Care 


Meltdown,” author C. Rocky White iden- 


tified himself as “a conservative 
Republican who has always held an entre- 
preneurial ‘pull yourself up by your own 
bootstraps’ free-market philosophy.” A 
longtime physician, White described “the 
frustration I began to experience while 
trying to provide compassionate, quality 
health care in the context of a market in 


looked at Molly, “Call an ambulance NOW.” 


Oakland protesters demonstrate the connection between health care, affordable housing and peace. 


which the accustomed rules of business 
economics don’t apply.” 

Dr. White immersed himself in research 
on health care policy and finance. Then he 
pored through reams of the latest data on 
the trade-offs of reform options. “No matter 
how I turned the cube,” he wrote, “the 
answer never changed. That answer was 


nearly impossible for me, a free-market 
Republican, to accept.” 


Here are Dr. White’s two key conclu- 
sions, in his own words: 

* “Until we remove the motive of prof- 
it from the financing of health care, we 
cannot and we will not resolve our current 
health care crisis.” 

* “Any group that proposes reform 
policy that maintains the use of for-profit 
insurance companies in a so-called free 
market is being driven by one single 
motive — to protect the golden coffers of 
their share of the $2 trillion cash cow!” 

Dr. White added: “To continue down 
this road is paramount to suggesting that 
we privatize our fire and police services 
and turn them into for-profit organiza- 
tions. You do that and people will die — 
just like they are dying now under our 
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The Deadly Costs of Health Care and Warfare 
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current health care system!” 

Grotesquely, the insurance and hospital 
industries at the center of health care in 
the United States are, in effect, profiting 
from priorities that condemn many people 
to death and many more to avoidable suf- 
fering. Meanwhile, corporate enterprises 
continue to make a killing from U.S. mili- 
tary expenditures, now in the vicinity of 
$2 billion per day. 

During a wartime speech in 1969, the 
Nobel Prize-winning biologist George 
Wald said: “Our government has become 
preoccupied with death, with the business 
of killing and being killed.” 

The preoccupation continues. 

“When machines and computers, profit 
motives and property rights, are consid- 
ered more important than people,” Martin 
Luther King obsérved, “the giant triplets 
of racism, extreme materialism, and mili- 
tarism are incapable of being conquered.” 

Still, somehow, this madness must 
cease. 

Norman Solomon, the author of "War Made 
Easy," is a national co-chair of Healthcare NOT 


Warfare, a campaign launched by Progressive 
Democrats of America. 


Connecting 


alking down my street to nearby thrift shops, 
feeling lonely, I came upon a bus. I knew the 
driver, Molly, an Irish American I’m fond of. 
I boarded the bus to visit with her. 

As she drove, we talked. Soon an African American 
woman boarded the bus and asked Molly cranky ques- 
tions. Molly answered her. : ) 

Molly and I continued talking about the ways neither of 
us conform to society’s norms. As an American Jew of 
Eastern European ancestry, being an outsider is part of me. 

The testy passenger began softly moaning. I looked at 
her, “Are you OK?” 

NOL? 

“Will you be OK?” 

“When I get home.” 

Rebuffed, I fell silent. Molly and I resumed talking. 
Soon the woman moaned more loudly. 

“Do you need an ambulance?” 

“Tl call one from home.” 

I went back to chatting with Molly. The woman start- 
ed writhing and moaning more urgently. With that I 


I asked the writhing woman if she wanted my hand to 
squeeze. 
“No.” 


Molly called the bus company’s headquarters and 
requested an ambulance. She pulled the bus over and 
told the passengers we would wait for the ambulance 
and a replacement bus. The eight frightened passengers 
sat quietly at the back of the bus. 

I stood and moved away from the ailing woman. 
What if she vomits on me? Something in me shifted 
gears then. I moved close to her. I gingerly placed my 
hand on her back. No response. I put both hands on her 
back, held them still and warm, sent silent comfort. 

After awhile, I positioned myself beside her so that 
her left side touched my right side from hip to shoulder. 
She was wailing. Her hand grasped my knee tightly. I 
spoke gently, “Keep breathing honey.” I matched my 
breathing to hers so she’d feel less lost in fear. 

It was a tedious wait for the ambulance. Molly was 
beside herself, pacing and cursing the ambulance for tak- 
ing so long. 

“Molly, call 911, let’s get the ambulance here faster.” 

“We can’t dial 911. Don’t let her fall, all I need is for 
her to have a head injury. I bet this is appendicitis.” 

She was flailing about. Alone, I couldn’t prevent her 


_a long silence, then a young, black teenager came and 


from falling. I asked the passengers for help. There was 


sat on the other side of the woman, putting one hand on 
her back. Looking into the teenager’s eyes, I saw brav- 
ery paired with fear. 

“Thank you so much.” 

Then to the agonized woman, “I’m sorry you’re in 
such pain, you’re handling this well, keep breathing.” 

The teenager nodded agreement as I soothed the 
woman. : 

We were parked beside a carwash. A young, black man 
working there heard the passenger screaming and came to 
help. I asked him to call 911. He did so immediately. 

When the replacement bus arrived, the other passen- 
gers left Molly’s bus. Moments later, I realized the 
teenager had left. I was disappointed that I hadn’t been 
able to thank her for her bravery or say farewell to her. 

The cops arrived. When the ambulance finally came, 
the paramedics helped the woman off the bus. Separated 
from her for the first time in more than an hour, I felt 
crow-barred apart from her. The cold rush of air hit my 
side where her warm body had been. | felt sad. They 
guided her to the door. She stood weakly. 

I was standing behind her when her hand moved first 
to her hip and then behind her. Subtly. but unmistakably, 
she waved to me as she murmured, “Thank you.” 


